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SPEAKING OF FREE SPEECH 


E had occasion to telegraph our editor the other day. 
The books of Survey Associates were to close October 
1, and thinking he could not bear the strain the editor 
rossed ‘over the border into Canada the day before. 
however, at the eleventh hour as result of the stead- 
tness of many old friends of the Survey, the bookkeeper 
ould report. the year clear. So we wrote our telegram: 
; there ain’t any.” Then the censor came 
slang in telegrams,” said a feminine voice 
ab Pe ot ot. . Tried it again: 
aa tell you we don’t 
. So. an Caso build- 
“Speaking 
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n Harding or Secretary tees before 
the administration been consulted as to the 
laintaining the Public Ledger Bureau in 
| Christina, near the State Department?” 
ristina Aiea executive secretary of 


es “oy that the council is edathe 
isarmament clamour, designed to stampede 
essive delegation into action.” In naming 


are Council, Federal Council of Churches, the 
Synagogues « of America, the International As- 
ts, and the F ‘oreign Policy Association— 
‘The Ledger in publishing Miss Mee 

tatements answering the char 
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zations it omitted the American Legion, 
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‘issues that the arbitrators will have to face. 
is not possible to compel unwilling employers to dowd "hes 
books, Another source of trouble is the fact that the N 
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THE PRINTERS’ ARBITRATION 


HE) principle of industrial arbitration has been pre- 

served in the printing industry of New York city by 

the decision of the executive council of the International 
Typographical Union to submit to arbitration the current 
wage controversy between the closed shop branch of the New 
York Employing Printers’ Association and a number of the 
unions in the printing industry, notably Typographical Union 
No. 6. Negotiations were begun last August by the em- — 
ployers’ association to extract from the union a pledge to ar- 
bitrate the differences. which would undoubtedly arise on 
September 30, when the contract under which the Oe a 
works, would become due for readjustment. th 


The union demanded a five-dollar weekly wage here to 
bring its wage level up to that of the newspaper printers. The ~ 


» 


‘employers insisted upon a ten-dollar decrease, which the union _ ‘ 


considered an unfair proposition to submit to arbitration. A 
strike was threatened until the executive council of the Inter- 
national, assembled in New York for a six-day conference 
on the subject, issued a statement to the rank and file printers — 
announcing its decision to adhere to the principle of arbitra- 
tion. This concession marks a real victory for legal procedure 
in the adjudication of industrial disputes. The executive 
council expresses the issues at stake as follows: oat 


After six days’ continuous conference, the executive council 
found itself unable to induce acceptance of the union’s demands 
by the employers. It is obvious that if one side possesses the 
right to insist, as a prerequisite to arbitration, that the other 
party must trim its demands under duress the party making 
such demand exposes itself to a similar demand in the future. 
It is the unanimous decision of the executive council that, hay- 
ing accepted arbitration, the union’s demand for a limitation — 
as to the matters to be arbitratéd, except such as might be 
mutually agreed to, is unsound both in logic and in practice. 


Under the existing contract, the basis for determining 
wages involves two considerations: the cost of living and the — 
economic condition of the industry. It is probable that the — d 
Labor Bureau, which represents the union in the arbitration un 
proceedings, will, as on former occasions, bring up the ques- 
tion of how the economic condition of the industry is to be 
determined to the satisfaction of the workers. In the past, the | 
employers have consistently refused to open their books for 
this purpose, as the bureau has proposed. Most of them are 
now ready, it is believed, to assist in what they deem a fair 
economic survey of the industry. s 

Forty-seven per cent of the printing establishments in New | 
York employ five workers or less. 


(or none at all) is enormously difficult.” 


York market is by way of being lost in what someone closely 
in touch with the situation has termed ‘‘an economic pocket.” 
Costs in the city which is now the center of the printing in- 
dustry are so much higher than those in other printing 
centers that a number of important firms have moved their 
plants elsewhere. The nice balance between what labor needs 
and what the market will stand must thus be struck. 

Arbitration proceedings are now about to begin. ‘The 
judges have not as yet been chosen. ‘Ihe present scale holds 
until December first, and in the event that no agreement is 
reached before that time, the new adjustment will become 
retroactive. 


FOR CROATIA’S CHILDREN 
J MERICA has heard much of the feeding stations and 


-F-% other work to relieve the hunger and misery of children’ 
of Serbia and countries of the former Austro-Hungarian 
_ Empire. Now news of the work of native social institutions 
for the “second period of salvation” of the war orphans is 
| coming through to this country. Among the most interesting 
is that told of by Stjepan Jobst, managing director of the 
Hrvatski Radisa of Zagreb, Croatia, who has come to America 
: to study methods in vocational work 
for children and to gain the cooper- 
ation of Croatians and other Jugo- 
slavs here as well as of Americans 
themselves in enlarging the work 
which the society he represents is do- 
ing for the children of Jugoslavia. 

Public education for children in 
Jugoslavia is provided until twelve 
years of age. After that it is usual, 
especially in Croatia, for boys and 
girls to work on the home farm, for 
oe Croatia is largely an agricultural 
ey country. There is no opportunity for 
the boys to learn a trade. As a matter of fact the country has 
me. no large industries and the opportunities for children to learn 
ie: trades are rare. 
__ ize and open collecting stations and homes for the children, 
and to provide model work shops to teach the different trades 
and equipment for physical and vocational training. 

‘During the past two years the society has had two thousand 
boys under its care. Up to the present time it has had to 
place the boys with employers. They live in their homes 
for a period of three years, in return for which they become 
apprentices in the employers’ shops. If clothing is also pro- 
vided the child remains four years with his employer. Boot- 
making, carpentry, blacksmithing and the machinist trade are 
among the trades open at present. 

The society acts as guardian of the children and employs 
visitors who make investigations of the homes and visit the 
children during their period of apprenticeship. 

In addition to placing the children, schools for languages 
R (particularly English), gymnastical associations (sokols), and 
a library have been established, and especial attention has 
been given to the teaching of thrift, and to musical education 
. by the opening of singing and other musical clubs. Recently 
the society has enlarged the scope of its educational work. 
bs ‘This has been extended to include lectures on tuberculosis, 
eugenics, the rearing of children, prohibition and the reform 
of schools. These lectures are undertaken as a form of propa- 
ganda to arouse the people to a need of industry and educa- 
tion, if they are to become self-governing. In its educational 
work the society counts on the help of America and other 
_ countries. It is sending apprentices to the United States, 
_ Belgium, France, Czecho-Slovakia, and Switzerland, to give 
_ them an opportunity to increase their technical skill and view- 
point so that they may aid in the building up of their country. 
An interesting phase of the work is the decision of Hrvatski 
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Radisa to give particular attention to its emigrants. There are 


As a result Hrvatski Radisa plans to organ- 


ine 


Pry 


about 400,000 Croats in America, mostly of whom are in 
industrial plants and on farms. The society plans to acquaint 
prospective emigrants in Croatia with the standards of Amer- 
ican life and institutions, and with the English language, that 
they may be able to take advantage of the American institu- 
tions and may not easily fall victims to unscrupulous 
exploitation. 

In pledging $25,000 to Hrvatski Radisa last week, the 
Croatian Society of Pittsburgh made the first American con- 
tribution to the organization since Mr. Jobst’s arrival in this 
country. ; 


SWEATSHOPS FOR THE DISABLED 
OL. CHARLES R. FORBES, director of the United 


States Veterans’ Bureau, who recently completed a 

country-wide inspection of hospitals and training schools 
for disabled soldiers, last week publicly charged that former 
service men in many instances have been placed in sweat- 
shops and “mushroom” concerns which have sprung up as a 
result of the cheap labor available through the present system 
of veteran training. The men are not being given the train- 
ing contemplated by the government, he states, but are, rather, 
being used as a source of cheap labor for the purpose of earn: 
ing profits for the managers of these enterprises. 

According to the present system, the government pays $100 
a month to the soldier in addition to maintenance for his 
family, and a fee to the concern which is theoretically training 
him. It has become common practice, according to Colonel 
Forbes, for the firm employing the veterans to pay them 
something in addition to what they receive from the govern- 
ment. Although such a fee may exceed the amount the firm 
receives from the government, it is less than that “paid for 
similar services to civilians in similar employment.” 

‘Colonel Forbes also questions if even 5 per cent of the 
entire 6,000 veterans, represented as rehabilitated, are actually 
engaged in the work assigned to them by the government. 
He says, ‘“They are accepted for certain classes of training in 


designated institutions and all too frequently are assigned to 


some other class of work which will make the proprietor 
more money for himself.” He, therefore, proposes to close 
each one of these so-called “mushroom” concerns. He esti- 
mates that there are forty or fifty different types of such 
organizations in which there are 30,000. of the 100,000 
veterans now receiving vocational training. “It is nothing 
short of slavery to put men in certain types of these institu- 
tions,” is Colonel Forbes’ characterization of the practice. 
In general, the present director of the bureau is opposed to 
the contract system which has made this situation possible. 
He does not include the universities and colleges where the 
men are receiving proper training, in his condemnation. To 
offset the contract system he proposes the establishment of 
four national schools for the training of the former service 
men in all phases of their chosen vocations. In addition to 
the schools he also suggests the creation of employment offices 
and a follow-up system so that a man may be given specialized 
assistance. Graduates of the national schools would be given 
certificates as journeymen under a guarantee of the govern- 
ment. ; J 


CORRECTIONS ; 


WO typographical errors appeared in recent issues 
the Survey. The omission of “a” before director in th 
issue for October 1, The Gist of It, page 3, line 24, 
misleading. Mr. Bruére is not the director but a member of 
the board of directors of the National Railways of Mexico. 
In the issue for October 8, under Training Visiting Tes 
ers, page 56, second column, fourth line from the bottom, 
word “four” should read “some” as the Pennsylvania Se 
for Social Service is an institution of fourteen years’ stan 


JOHN BARTON PAYNE 


The new chairman of the Central Committee of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Mr. Payne succeeds Livingston Farrand, 
M.D., who resigned last summer to accept the presidency 
of Cornell University. A Chicagoan, Judge Payne fol- 
lowed Franklin K. Lane as secretary of the interior and 
has also served as director of the Shipping Board. It ts 
not anticipated that he will inaugurate any immediate 
change in Red Cross policies 


THE RED CROSS CONVENTION 


HE American Red Cross has held its first national con- 
vention. People from villages and towns and the rural 
districts were especially in evidence at the meeting held 
Columbus last week for the conference was called primarily 
for volunteer and chapter members. ‘The gathering, which 
ked the end of the two-years’ demonstration period of the 
acetime program of the organization, did not indicate that 
radical departure is intended in future policies, but rather 
hat there is a swinging away from wartime impulses and a 
settling down to a normal, regular program. 

_ The enthusiasm among the conference members and the 
arge attendance were an indication of the vitality which still 
‘characterizes the movement. There are, it was shown, about 
3,000 active Red Cross chapters in the country which are 
‘earrying on work for the sick and disabled veterans, nutrition 
Glasses and health centers, first aid, nursing and other 
activities. Although the national organization is budgeted 
ind financed until July first of next year, the local chapters 
dependent upon the public for further support. In spite 
of the fact that 8,000,000 members will be sought during the 
Fifth Red Cross Roll Call to be held November 11-24, it will 
“therefore be necessary for many of the chapters to raise ad- 
_ ditional funds. 

Probably the outstanding feature of the whole conference 
Was the presentation of the pageant, the Red Cross of Peace, 


presented the comprehensive story of service down through 
the ages beginning with the time of Christ. 

AM t through the sessions emphasis was placed upon the 
sponsibility incumbent upon the Red Cross for fulfilling its 

ations to the disabled soldiers. 
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England’s Unemployed 


London, September 25. 

N the last six months the shadow of unemployment 

has lain heavily across the face of English industry. 

Men have everywhere been thrown out of work; wages 

have everywhere been reduced; and not an atom of 
evidence exists anywhere to manifest a real desire on the 
part of the Government to come to grips with the problem. 
In part, indeed, the position is the result of the antagonism 
of opposing theories. ‘“Ihe whole industrial position of the 
country has been weakened,” writes the London Times, “by 
a deliberate attempt on the part of both revolutionary and 
evolutionary socialists to graft practical socialism on to an 
individualistic growth.” This, at least, goes part of the 
way to explain the wide abyss which separates the mind of 
Mr. Lloyd-George from the mind of the Trade Union Con- 
gress. But it does not explain the somnolence of the former 
during the whole of the summer. It is only now, when the 
temper of the unemployed shows signs of ugliness, that he 
has revealed any disposition to provide the country with a 
policy. And between provision and disposition there is still 
a gulf to be bridged. 

Broadly there are, at the moment, some million and a 
half workers out of employment; half a million more are 
on short time; and another quarter of a million will not 
become entitled to a second period of unemployment insur- 
ance pay until September next. ‘There is no sign of a re- 
vival of trade. ‘The collapsed exchanges of the continent 
fluctuate even more disastrously than a year ago; the Polish 
mark, for instance, which then stood at five hundred to the 
pound, now stands at fourteen thousand. ‘The position here 
is simply that while there may be a trade revival, no plans 
ought to be built upon its coming; and that means an in- 
crease in the number of unemployed during the winter. It 
is an increase the more serious because large numbers of 
them fought for the country during the war; and they rightly 
insist that they ought to be certain at least of the means of 
existence in return for their services. My impression is that 
revolutionary propaganda is making headway in England for 
the first time since the Armistice. It is not propaganda for 
any considered program. It does not imply allegiance to 
Moscow. It is simply a despairing sense that the utility of 
the present industrial system must have been exhausted, if 
this is its fruit. 

The temper of the workers may be gaged from many re- 
cent incidents. There have been riots at Liverpool and Glas- 
gow. Guardians have been besieged in their offices in Lon- 
don and Manchester by angry men demanding a scale of 
outdoor relief commensurate with the cost of living. The 
Borough Council of Poplar refused to pay its allocated con- 
tributions to the London County Council, and its members 
have gone to prison rather than obey the mandate of the 
High Court that they make the payment. The Borough 
Council of Bethnal Green has just decided to follow the ex- 
ample of Poplar; and it is unquestionable that in many 
poorer districts where labor is in control the same attitude 
will be taken. Rates, of course, fall upon the occupier; and 
it is intolerable that the burden should be light in a rich 
district such as Hampstead and heavy in a poor district such 
as Poplar. The labor mayors of London have invaded the 
Premier’s house in Scotland despite repeated refusals and 
evasions on his part; and they have forced him to review the 
whole position in terms he would not for a moment have 
contemplated six months ago. It is not, indeed, too much 
to say that even the Irish situation is, for most people, quite 
eclipsed in importance by the unemployment question. A 
distinguished member of the House of Commons told me 


RVEY FO 
that in his opinion Ireland would. be almost an irrelevant 
issue if a general: election took place. haa 
It cannot be said that the employers as a whole have assisted 
in minimizing the depression. Here and there a great firm 
like Guest, Keen and Nettlefold has set a chivalrous example 
by keeping its works going at a loss rather than set several 
thousand men adrift. But, in the mass, their attitude has 
been one of pure reaction. ‘They see only that the cost of 
production must be reduced; wages are a large part of the 
cost of production; and they therefore are spending their 
time in forcing reductions in wages which are often, as in 
the case of the miners, quite reckless and wanton. It does 
not seem to occur to them, as Mr. Snowden has pointed out, 
that there is a definite economy in high wages, and that it 
will pay them better to interest the men in their work and 
so insure an increased productivity than to produce in them 
a mood which insures ca’ canny and distrust. “They rightly 
protest against the crushing weight of taxation; but they 
do not insist on cancelling the orders for four new battleships 
and withdrawing our costly troops from Mesopotamia and 
the occupied territory of Germany. What, on the contrary, 
they do demand is the reduction of expenditure in the one 
_ obvious economy of education, the closing of school clinics 
and maternity centers. They have secured an inquiry which 
aims at the abolition of the trades boards; and the magistrates 
of Portsmouth have actually dismissed a prosecution for 
_yiolating the Trade Boards Act. I do not think this last 
outrageous demand will succeed; for when an employer de- 
clares, as the defendant did in the Portsmouth case, that 
fourpence an hour is adequate remuneration, he digs a pit 
into which even the present numb social conscience will see 
that he falls. The employers, in fact, are their own worst 
enemies. They do not see how much of the whole problem 
is a psychological one. They do not attempt to organize, by 
means of insurance, a relative security of industrial tenure, 
the absence of which is the main source of discontent. They 
are utterly indifferent to industrial education. ‘The problem 
of hours of labor does not seem to impinge upon their con- 
sciousness. That the root of labor’s slackness (which is, 
I think, undeniable) is an unsatisfied desire to play a part 
in the direction of industry seems beyond their understanding. . 
_ The Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
_ gress and the Executive of the Labor Party have today issued 
a joint statement which is probably as fair an index as could 
be had of the general attitude of labor. They admit that the 
workers must render more efficient service than they are do- 
ing now; but they point out that reasonable hours and con- 
_ ditions of unemployment and adequate wages are the only 
means by which that efficiency can be evoked. They insist 
that the problem must be dealt with nationally and not 
locally. “Unemployment in the cotton industry,” says their 
_ manifesto, “is caused by factors which have as little to do 
with the rate payers of Bolton as they have with the rate 
payers of Stoke-on-Trent.” ‘That is obvious enough, and even 
on-labor municipal councils have been insistent on pointing 
wut the same wholesome truth to the Premier and the ministry 
f health. Their remedies fall under three heads: provision 
work; relief works; maintenance. It is worth while to 
mmiarize their proposals upon each of these. ; 

‘The Labor Party takes its stand upon the natural right of 
every ‘man to have work provided for him. It cannot, of 
course, take any other attitude; and it is probable that no 
party in the state would dare to deny its justice to the 
electorate at large. The manifesto suggests two methods to 
secure this end: First, all government departments should 
ticipate their want of stores and issue immediate orders for 
m. ‘This is an unexceptionable method; but it is at least 
oubtful whether it would make any vital difference to the 
tuation. Second, the government should place orders for 
and market them in the distressed countries of Europe 
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for three reasons: (a) The press-has (quite unjustifiably) 
so destroyed the reputation of government as a trader that 
the opinion of the business world would be adamant against 
its undertaking that function once more. (b) The Disposals 
Board has not yet been able to sell the surplus stores ac- 
cumulated during the war, even at a great loss. It is not 
likely therefore that the treasury would be persuaded to 
undertake a new and complex effort of the kind. (c) Who 
is to bear the contingent loss of such an experiment? ‘The 
credit of Poland, for instance, is worth nothing. If the burden 
fell again upon the taxpayer, he would be utterly crushed be- 
neath an overwhelming load. 

The provision of relief works is essential provided they are 
of genuine public utility. They could be of two kinds: The 
government might usefully undertake the development of the 
electrical power of the country in accordance with the ad- 
mirable report of Lord Haldane’s committee. The difficulty 
here is that Lord Haldane assumed (obviously rightly) that 
the control of electricity should be public; at present, strong 
private interests stand in the way of the adoption of that 
report. (b) There is great need also for the development 
of light railways and canals to minimize the burden of traffic 
on the central roads, and to link up districts which are now 
relatively inaccessible from centers of population. (c) There 
are many municipalities with local schemes in mind. ‘These 
could be undertaken provided the treasury gave financial 
assistance; for it is clear, to take an example, that Poplar 
cannot build new baths with its rates at twenty-one shillings 
in the pound. It would, of course, be important to penalize 
local maladministration of such schemes by a graduated scale 
of assistance. On the whole, with proper imagination and 
central control, there is a great margin of utility here. 

The problem of maintenance raises issues of the highest 
complexity. The Labor Party, if the claims of its representa- 
tives on local bodies may be taken as an index to its assump- 
tions, wants a scale of maintenance fully equal to the cost of 
living. One recent scale, for example, suggests £3-15-0 for a 
husband and wife, five shillings per week for each child, 
together with a rent and coal allowance. Apart from the 
immense financial difficulties involved, it seems clear that any 
relief which might either tend to perpetuate the habit of un- 
employment or which contains no safeguard against lack of 
effort to obtain work, is socially dangerous. Sir William 
Beveridge has shown that in the trade unions there is a 
definite class of men to whom unemployment pay is the 
normal method of life. They do not, says Charles Booth, 
“get as much as three days’ work a week, but it is doubtful 
if any of them could or would work full time for long to- 
gether if they had the opportunity.” It is obviously funda- 
mental to prevent this class being parasitic upon the com- 
munity, particularly in a period of special financial strain. 
Any unemployment relief ought therefore to be less than a 
man is accustomed to earn and should be given in connection 
with his effort to obtain work as measured by his relation 
to the labor exchange and the trade union, and dependent 
upon the degree to which he has other sources of income. 
Where, for instance, the father of four children all at work 
and bringing nine pounds a week into the house is temporarily 
unemployed, he ought not to receive relief in the same wa’ 
as the father of four small children with no source of in 
except his own labor. No one who studies the policy and 
speeches of labor leaders can avoid the feeling that they have 
been satisfied to insist upon the principle of maintenance 
without fully exploring its application; above all, without 
properly considering its relation to the present scheme of un- 
employment insurance. re 

In my next article, I shall deal with the government | 
which is now in process of complete revision and is 
announced next week. Harotp J. Ls 
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; - ACHEL LINDSAY is a pagan witht a puritan 
Py: complex. He is the social reformer stumping his 
state for prohibition. He is the evangelist preaching 
ti the gospel of beauty. He is the dashing, gallant 
I) Villon—the minnesinger, the troubadour. He is a modern 
4 Johnny Appleseed, sowing the winged seeds of song. He is all 
_ these—and more, He is the singing heart of the common life 
_ about us, but caught in the prism of a poet’s imagination. 
My: “Many of the critics have failed to perceive this note in his 
art. They have hailed him as the jazz poet, the “ballyhoo 
man,” “a white Negro minstrel show,” “Homer chanting ‘to 
his Greeks. a Fundamentally he is a folk poet of America, 
_ singing of the hearth-fires of Springfield, the cornfields of 
_ Kansas, the Salvation Army lassies rattling their tambourines, 
the blacksmith aristocracy, their anvil wings of fire. 

This folk side of Lindsay is shown in one of his most recent 


Century for August. The tale of John Chapman, or Johnny 
"Appleseed, who was born in New England in 1775 and died 

i near Fort Wayne in 1847, is already taking its place among 

| the folk stories of the continent. For nearly fifty years: he 

| went barefoot through the wilderness, “clothed only in an 

‘old coffee-sack, with holes for his head and arms.” He sowed 
orchards behind him for the pioneer children of another gen- 

eration. To the Indians he was a great “medicine man.” He 

made his médicine alone, “with the first west flying bees, and 

the first of the west blown wheat.”’ Lindsay’s poem should 

_ be chanted aloud. It has his quaint humor, the flavor of col- 

loquial speech such as the railsplitter Lincoln might have 

heard as a boy, and the Lindsay singing quality, but not the 

4 as range touch that pervades the Chinese ch aati and 

some of his other poems: 

sane) : - Johnny Appleseed inept on, 

Sy Ue aa Every shackle gone , : 

~ Loving every sloshy brake, 

_ Loving every skunk and ‘snake, 

_ Loving every leathery weed, 

; ~ Johnny Appleseed, Johnny Appleseed. 

Ina aire’ way and in another medium this folk cae i is 
_ brought cout in Vachel Lindsay’s most recent book, The 
k of Springfield (Macmillan Co.). In this, to be 
also the prophet of a new day, golden shod. It is 
led as the “review of a book that will appear in the 
autumn of ‘the year 2018, and an extended description of 
a: air Illinois, in that year.” This book belongs upon 

the same shelf as ragatd M. aaah s Social Conditions i in 
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is a ciation Bicndl tides, for a long time, the 
n Book bore the sub-title, A Comment on the Spring- 
rn vey. As he wrote to Mri Harrison: “Every Spring- 
V oy. ort I read aloud to some Springfield citizen 
ee years ago, and at first my book was just a treatise 
on these readings, but slowly the characters 
alive, dim things.” Into the Golden Book has 
the solvent of the survey. “You and I have a 
ar r goal,” Lindsay writes further, “to give our 
n imagination about itself, it will set all other 
themselves. A sesame long poueines 
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long poems, In Praise of Johnny Appleseed, published in the | 


“Social. Poets. 
Sune pall Sic ana and foolish mendicant Nicholas Vachel Lindsay’ and h 


The Golden Book of Springfield is a description of the 3 } 


year. 2018—a quaint, curious book. Here is Avanel on a 
white horse, the League of Nations, Cave Man Thomas, the 
Green Glass Buddha and other equally interesting personages. 
It is a singularly fantastic tale with a Romany strain. Into 
it, Lindsay has poured his emotion, his social philosophy. Set 
in the flow of the story are speeches and visions. Much of 
the book is as dull and heavy as a London fog. It is not one 
to read for sheer enjoyment, but rather one to brood and 
mull over. In many ways we envy the Springfield of 2018. 
Little children do not live stunted or dwarfed lives; men and 
women can enjoy the sweet fruits of labor. Here, for in- 
stance, is the preacher talking in the cathedral: 
‘Springfield has no tenements, but until the life of the United 
States outside of Springfield has its larger hours of leisure 
and more green clear spaces in which to cultivate codes and 
fine observances between boy and girl, the custom of selling 
the young girls to the slaughter will leap over the double Gothic 
walls and invade these groves and parks we call Springfield. 
In his private writings, however, and in intimate con- 
tacts, Lindsay, the hater of injustice, Lindsay, the torch-bear- 
er, Lindsay, the robust American, is best seen. Probably this 
love of people, this scorn for sham and pretense, this uncanny 
understanding of life, is a pattern of his own mingling with 
crowds or of tramping the long stretches of the Kansas prai- 
rie. His own life has giyen him a deep sympathy for folks. 
I can see him as he tells of it, chatting at the Cliff Dwellers, 
one of Chicago’s literary clubs, or striding under the night 
stars. At first glance he looks the wholesome farmer, but 
upon closer observance one feels subtly that here is a sensitive 
individual with a passionate love of beauty. ‘There are gray- 
ish eyes flecked with blue, a forehand that bulges above them, 
sandy hair. His is the face of a dreamer. When in con- 
versation among friends his face is animated an! aglow. His 


voice is now raucous and now possesses a deep, vibrant qual- 


ity. There is something solid and substantial and yet elusive 


‘about him—a robust Puck, born in a middle western town. 


“All the doors were closed to me in New York,” he once — 
said to the writer. “I was buffeted and beaten. 
zine would publish my work. I could not even secure an 
opening on a newspaper. But I found that there were people 


who would not let me go hungry—that was out on the open ir 
road. Yes, the open road is a symbol to me of opportunity 


and of the unfolding of life.” 


He was probably speaking of that period in his life when 5 


he was delivering tickets for the West Side Y. M. C. A., 


New York, three days a week and lecturing on art in the — 


association building or studying the rest of the time. Charles 


F. Powlison, general secretary of the National Child Wel- — 


fare Association, who was religious work secretary at the 


West Side Y. M. C. A. at the time, tells how Lindsay came 


to him one day and said in a hoarse voice, “I want to break 
into literature.” ‘All right,” replied Powlison, 
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“but it will 


be necessary for you to do something out of the ordinary to 


attract attention.” 


Out of that came Lindsay’s first trip as a wandering min- ee 


strel. Later came his tramps across Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 


sas, up and down Colorado, and into New Mexico, wearing _ 
yellow corduroys, a fancy sombrero and an oriflamme tie, : 


and carrying his Gospel of Beauty—the creed of “that v 
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little booklet, Rhymes to Be Traded for Bread, in the little, 
shabby oil-cloth pack. In the Gospel of Beauty, he says with 


the quaint flavor that is so much Lindsay: 


I come to you penniless and afoot, to bring a message. I 
am starting a new religious idea.. The idea does not say “no” 
to any creed that you have heard... . After this, let the de- 
nomination to which you now belong be called in your heart 
“the church of beauty” or “the church of the open sky.” 


1 


Here we also find that religious fervor which lights up so 
much of Lindsay’s work. The reason for living ‘‘should be 
that joy in beauty which no wounds can take away, and that 
joy in the love of God which no crucifixion can end.” 
Out of such experiences has come the Lindsay with his 
- social gospel, with his staunch, almost dour independence, with 
his dreams which can shatter towers of ivory. He has funda- 
‘mental faith in the blacksmith democracy. “On the anvils 
of our Springfield blacksmiths,” he writes, “are being ham- 
mered out new Damascus blades far keener and more supple 
_ than of old, the blades of a new democracy, alert, devout, 
patriarchial, artistic, American.” His grounds this faith in 
_ the hearths and firesides where at least an older generation 
has gathered about the family circle for prayer. He believes 
that in a hundred years children nurtured around those fire- 
sides will rule by the power of their dreams alone. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that the poems which he 
__ himself considers to hold in solution his theory of American 
civilization are the triad—The Proud Farmer, the Illinois 
Village, and On the Building of Springfield (General Wil- 
liam Booth Enters into Heaven and Other Poems, Mac- 
millan Co.). In their simplicity they have a Whittier-like 
touch. 
- For example, this opens the Illinois Farmer: 


O you who lose the art of hope, 

Whose temples seem to shrine a lie, 
Whose sidewalks are but stones of fear, 
Who weep that liberty must die 

Turn to the little prairie towns, 

You higher hope shall yet begin 

On every side awaits you there 

Ae Some gate where glory enters in. 


He can also out-Rand the Rand School in his fiery denun- 

_ Ciation of injustice. He wars against the money-mad ma- 
chines and the monotonous routine which enslaves men to 
endless uniform motions. He thinks that free speech is “far 
more destructive of tyranny in high places than any other 
theory or complicated device.” This social philosophy is 
fused in his poem, The Leaden Eyed: 


a: Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride. 
i . It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, 
Si Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 

Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 

Not that they serve, but, have no gods to serve, 

_ Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 
Lindsay is an indefatigable worker. The Golden Book 
__-was rewritten some fifty times.» He carries around with him 
_ for months poems which are labored over until the copies 
become tattered with much use. He reads them to the man- 
in-the-street for his criticisms. He sends them to his poet 
friends. Part of his creed of beauty is a desire for an ar- 
_tistic America. In order to help to bring that to consum- 
_ mation, he prefers to appear before high school students. He 
__ has sworn off going before women’s clubs because they gene- 
rally refuse to act as patrons for the high schools and the 
colleges. Naively he says: “I prefer hostesses who do their 
- own work, and who also read. Almost any college profes- 
_ sor’s wife is this sort, but the women’s clubs hate such people 
“saa a deadly hatred.” He is scathing of the husbands, whose 
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“only idealism is to keep wives like these supplied with tea, i 
poets, and servants, while they, themselves, as good business 
men, keep on looking like planks of the Republican platform, 


But fortunately, Vachel Lindsay the poet is something 
more than Wachel Lindsay the social reformer. The arresting 
thing in a study of his poetry is his amazing versatility, rang- 
ing from the chanting of General William Booth Enters into — 
Heaven, to the sheer abandon of the Kallyope Yell: 

I am the Gutter Dream, 

Tune maker, born of steam, 

Tooting joy, tooting hope, 

I am the Kallyope; ae 
the fantasies of the Potato Dance and the Queen of Bubbles, | 
the tang of the Santa-Fe Trail and the lyrical beauty of other | 
poems and passages. For a long poem the Chinese Nightin- | 
gale is one of the most sustained that has come from an Amer- — 
ican poet in many a day. In the Santa-Fe Trail, the bird | 
called the Rachel-Jane, not to be outdone by the snarling and 
brawling of the automobile horns, sings in a hedge at the — 
side of the dusty road: 


Love and life, 
Eternal youth— 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Dew and glory 
Love and truth, 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet. 


But perhaps his biggest contribution to American poetry 
is his emphasis upon a singing art. Harriet Monroe, editor ~ 


of Poetry, in the introduction to Lindsay’s volume, The 
ocr 


Congo and Other Poems, writes that the first section “is j 
especially an effort to restore poetry to its proper place, the © 
audience-chamber, and take it out of the library, the closet. 
In the library it has become, so far as the people are con- © 
cerned, almost a lost art, and perhaps it can be restored to © 
the people only through a renewal of its appeal to the ear.” ~ 
The Congo begins: 

Fat -black bucks in a wine-barrel’ room, 

Barrel-house Kings, with feet unstable, 

Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table, 

- Pounded on the table 
Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a broom, 


Hard as they were able, 
. Boom, boom, Boom. 


Probably his most popular short poem and one of those 
upon which his fame may most securely rest in the future is 
Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight. A lank, bowed figure 
is pacing up and down near the old court house with the 
moving stanzas as their message for a war-torn world: 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn : 

Shall come;—the shining hope of Europe free: 

The league of sober folk, the Worker’s Earth, 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 


’ It breaks his heart that Kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


It is this mastery of the forms of his art that ranks Vachel” 
Lindsay among the greatest living American poets. And 
through it all he is the apostle of the common man, the bearer 
of dreams in his hands. ‘The words of Lindsay, the torch- 
bearer, have meat for the heresy-hunters of today: 


We cry for the light. It is our symbol and hope. Greatly 
to the annoyance of all those ladies and gentlemen who would 
rule us while only nominally consulting us, there is the same 
torch-fire to be found in the Declaration of Independence and ~ 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Every corporation that would 
rule a city hates those documents and fears them. They insist 
on the flag, but never on the documents. But there is that 
which baffles them forevermore, this vision of ‘torches, risin 
from the hearthstones of devout cottages, while the ensor: 
of the angels are swinging. oe 


CONOMISTS poneealty agree that alterations in com- 
modity Prices usually precede changes in wages. In a 
period of rising prices the cost of commodities moves up- 
_ wards first; the rise in wages follows. Likewise the down- 
| ward trend in prices begins before a similar movement in 
_ wages. It is held that, partly because of this phenomenon, 
a period of rising prices induces business expansion, for al- 
though wages are advancing they are not doing so as rapidly 
as prices, and this enables the business man to takes unusual 
- profits. This is especially true in those branches of trade 
; where the wages bill forms a relatively large part of the cost 
of production. It is, perhaps, less important to determine 
| whether | or not such periods afford marked opportunities to 
reap rich harvests in business, than to determine their effect 
Be ino the condition of the Grothe, Did labor benefit by the 
_ prosperity that accompanied the war or was its position less 
_ advantageous than before? 
' _ One of the best sources of wage statistics is The Labor 
_ Market Bulletin issued monthly by the New York State 
Industrial Commission. The data here given are average 
weekly earnings as reported by 1,648 representative firms 
_ with over 475,000 employes and a weekly pay roll of over 
_ $12,500,000. 
There is some disadvantage in confining one’s attention to 
7 the statistics of a single state and on this basis attempting to 
_ draw general conclusions, but in the case of New York-this 
ee - objection i is reduced to the minimum, because of the magnitude 
and variety of its industrial activity, and also because manu- 
J facturing conditions there may be considered as typical. 
In conducting a study of this nature attention has often 
been confined to wage rates rather than to earnings. How- 
a ever, it takes but a moment’s reflection to see that wage rates 
are inadequate as an index of the worker’s income since they 
do not show the effect of short time or over-time, both of 
_which are reflected in statistics of actual earnings. 
____ The most accurate measure of living costs would be an 
index number representing a complete family budget. Al- 
though attempts have been made to construct such an index 
‘the results are not altogether satisfactory. On the whole 
it may be said that the index of retail food prices, published 
monthly by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
flects: changes in the cost of living with considerable ac- 
‘This is true because in the average household the 
enditure for food is the largest item, and because in the 
bor Bureau index only those articles are included that en- 
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- 
ter into the budget of a typical American workingman’s fam- __ 
ily. This does not give us a perfect barometer of living RS 
costs, but at the present time it is the best available and is 
the one used in this analysis. vO 


In order to indicate at any given time the relation of wages 
to necessary living costs we have constructed what may be 
called a welfare ratio. It is the ratio of wages to the retail 
price of food. An arbitrary starting point is taken from ~ 
which to measure changes in wages and prices. As shown in 
the accompanying table this point is June, 1914, a represen- 
tative month in manufacturing and a time when conditions 
were normal as contrasted with the period of industrial ac- 
tivity and depression that followed. 

Whenever this number is less than 100 it indicates that 
wages are lagging behind the cost of living, and, consequently, 
that the worker is not as well off as he was when our in- 
vestigation started, in June, 1914. And the lower this num- 
ber the less favorable is his position. ‘The reverse, of course, 
also holds true: the higher the number the more favorable 
is the situation of the worker. 

If one examines this table the following situation is re- 
vealed: For the entire 6 months reported in 1914, wages 
range below the cost of living. The lowest mark is 9 points ¥ 
below, and the average for the period 7 points below. . 

In 1915, wages range below the cost of living in 6 months 
out of the 12, the greatest difference being 6 points. In 
the remaining 6 months, wages and living costs are on even 
terms in 2 months, and in advance, by a margin of I point, 
in 4 months. The average for the year shows wages trailing _ 
by I point. 

Also in 1916 wages are behind living costs for half of the 
year. The maximum deficiency in any month is 6 points. 
In 2 months wages and living costs are on a par, while in 
4 months wages are in the lead, the greatest excess being 2 
points. For the year as a whole wages average 1 point be- 
low the cost of living. 

The most marked contrast appears in 1917. In every 
month wages have increased less than have living costs. In _ 
May and June this difference is as much as 17 points. The — 
average for the year is 12 points below. ; 

In 1918 one finds a similar story. The statistics indicate 
that for the entire 12 months wages are behind living costs. — 
The greatest difference noted is one of 18 points. The aver- 
age for the year is 6 points below. : 

Seven months of 1919 show wages behind living costs. — 


June, 1914, as 100) 
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86 | 164 169 97 | 182 192 95] 224 221 101 
85 | 167 173. 97] 188 194 97 | 226 209 108 
86.1 176 180 98] 196 190 103 | 226 205 110 
86 | 176 183 96} 192 190, 101 | 228 200 114 alt 
89 1170 185 92] 200 194 103 | 226 195 1136 ; 


.87 | 183 189 97 | 207 199 104} 223 180 124 


excess. Wages range from 6 points yGaion neue costs to 4 
points above. The average wage deficiency for the year is 
2 points. 

ah The year 1920 tells a different story, for wages lead living 
sts in every month. The greatest srataad ta is one of 24 


¢ first three months of 1921 show a continuation of the 
hia of 1920. Wages exceed living costs by 25, 32, and 


Doge: are behind the cost of ede in 49 months, which 
60.5 per cent of the total; they are on even terms in 5 months, 
hich is 6.2 per cent of ‘the total, and exceed living costs in 
27 months or 33.3 per cent of the total. 
In view of these figures, one is justified in asking how the 
_ “silk-shirted” mechanics and other evidences of the orgy of 
pending among the working classes are to be explained. The 
answer is twofold. In the first place the reckless extrava- 
_ gance of a relatively small but favored group has been given 
such wide publicity as to convey the impression that the situ- 
ation was representative of the working class as a whole. In 
the second place, for a time a general recklessness in expen- 
_ diture did take place, although it was not justified by the re- 
~ lation of wages to living costs. To the average man a dollar 
is a dollar in spite of its depreciated value. If wages rise 
apidly a feeling of prosperity overcomes him, his expenditure 
assumes new forms, and it is only after a lapse of time that 
he realizes his course is leading to bankruptcy. 
‘It is necessary to bear in mind that even from the view- 
point of welfare our table does not tell a complete story. 
Workers as a whole benefited by the increased numbers em- 
‘ployed. In many families all members were engaged in full 
time work, and the wages paid the less efficient were con- 
siderably more than they could have obtained in a time of 
normal demand. Neither does the table show that in the 
recent stage, when living costs are declining more rapidly 
than wages, employment is scarce. “Those who are employed 
are certainly benefiting by the readjustment, but the total 
number employed has considerably decreased. This probably 
means a reduction in the total family income, and in some 
measure offsets the advantage of declining prices. 
_ Qur statistical material is not sufficiently inclusive to en- 
: able us to make deductions with mathematical exactness; 
but such evidence as there is points to the conclusion that 
¢ worker, if he did not suffer, at least did not prosper, in 
the late industrial boom. Epwarp Taytor BULLOCK. 


Currents in Industry 


‘HE old picture of the typical English Quaker as the 
embodiment of the middle-class virtues is no longer a 
e picture, according to an article in a recent number of 
The Constructive Quarterly, by Herbert H. Horwill. There 
is just now among the Friends, he says, not only a wide- 
spread discontent with the old social order, but an intense 
‘mental (and spiritual) activity in planning for a new one. 
onfronted with the great fundamental problems rising out 
the war, the Quakers appointed in 1915 a Committee on 
; War Pdabe Social Order and subsequently held a confer- 
ence of the Society of Friends to consider the “implications 
re f the Christian testimony in relation to existing social con- 
ns.” ‘The series of “‘messages issued at the close of the 
ra \ference advocate no one specific social program but revive 
some of the old ideals of the Society of Friends, which, if 
y , adapted and acted upon, would soon bai toruce a 


any schemes have been promulgated by individual 
k sig in the spirit of these ‘ “messages.” Among the most 


brought together in the crudely constructed camps; the ex-— 


Piet dae eed as ae basis of rhe new Buildi 
Council and the state bonus plan drawn up by Denn’ ‘Milner | 
“based on the claim that the state is under obligation ‘to. 
provide a minimum of economic security to every individual,” 
this to be effected by “distributing equally among all persons - 
some fixed percentage of the national income, say 20 per cent, 
to be raised by tax on all incomes, to be collected at the 
source.” Another scheme on a much larger scale, being t 
translated into reality, is New Town, “a proposal in agri- |) 
cultural, industrial, educational, civic and social reconstruc- 
tion.”. An adequate description of the aims of the experiment 
upon which a book has been written is obviously impossible _ 
here, but the spirit of those back of it is expressed in a passage 
from the recent Conference of All Friends quoted by Mr. 
Horwill: ‘As nations and individuals we have been thinking 
too much of possessions and power, too little of service and 
mutual helpfulness. The one thing that matters in our 
whole social structure is human personality, yet often we lose 
this essential fact in abstractions. We speak of a nation as 
‘the enemy,’ we talk of a group as ‘labor’ or ‘capital’ and we 
forget the men and women who make up the group and who 
are the only realities there, each of them different, yet each 
of them bearing the impress of the Divine ao capable’ of a 
new birth into a new social order.” 
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THE economic loss caused by industrial accidents in the 
United States’ amounts to $1,000,000,000 yearly, according 
to estimates submitted by the secretary of the National Safety 
Council to the recent convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. The 
wage loss approximates $853,000,000, it was stated, and other 
costs—surgical, hospital and administrative expense in eonnec- 
tion with compensatable accidents—further add $161,000,000 
to the bill. A report of a committee of the American En- | 
gineering Council shows that eye accidents are a leading ~ 
source of avoidable ‘national waste. “The total number of 
industrial blind is estimated at 15,000 or 13.5 per cent of the 
total blind population, and the eye is said to be involved in 
10.6 per cent of all permanently disabling accidents. 


ALTHOUGH wages are on the decline, food prices have 
again begun to rise. ‘The retail food index issued by the ~ 
Department of Labor shows an increase of 4.3 per cent in 
the retail cost of food to the average family in August as 
compared with July. The index is compiled from returns 
from fifty-one important cities in this country. 


THE Packers and Stockyards Administration which was 
recently created under the Packers and Stockyards Act has 
begun the work of collecting information as to the designa- © 
tion of the stockyard companies that will come under the 
jurisdiction of the new law, as well as the personnel of the — 
commission men and others who are subject to the law’s pro- 
visions. About seventy stockyards in as many cities will be ~ 
subject to the rulings of the new unit which is a sub-divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture. ; 


“DURING the past ten years California has witnessed a 
complete transformation in the living conditions of her migra-— ‘4 
tory laborer.” To readers of the late Carleton Parker’s ex- 
posé of the conditions under which the casual laborer until . 
recently was forced to live, this statement by R. Justin — 
Miller, a member of the California Commission of Immi- 
gration and Housing, before the American Public Health 
Association meeting in San Francisco in September, is wel- — 
come. The indiscriminate nature of the crowds of people " 

i 


treme irregularity of employment; the complete lack of sani- 
tary facilities of any kind; the absence of the primary 
sentials of decent living led finally to a crisis in the Wh 
land Hop Riots of 1913. Since the regulation of condit 


ithe Cocniceor of Tragic: 
regular camp inspections have averaged 
thousand a year. 


he. hi seal improvement of conditions, with the result- 
omfort of the worker on the one hand and the greater 
x efficiency secured by the employer on the other, were 
total results which had been secured, the Commission of 
immigration and Housing would be entitled to the highest 
mmendation.\ As a matter of fact, however, an inestimably 
reater result has been. . . secured, [Mr. Miller says]. Labor 
ps in California have proved a new and_ substantial 
s for vine» on the part of a class heretofore scarcely 


Nee msidered in the problem of government. 

With camps having proper sanitation the lower type of labor 
the agitator are eliminated, Mr. Miller adds. Campers 
‘today aid the inspectors by giving notice of, bad condi- 
ions instead of ‘nursing their grievances and indulging in 
violent outbursts that accomplish nothing. 


A RAGE weekly. earnings in manufacturing industries of 
the state increased seventeen cents from July to August, ac- 
cording to a report by Henry D. Sayer, industrial commis- 
sioner of New York State. “The rise, in the average, despite 
Hit the decline in wages in several industries, may be attributed 
to the increase in the volume of manufacturing and the ac- 
“companying increase in working. time in several industries. 
‘The discharge of the less important and lower paid workers 
and the retention of the better class of workers in many in- 
‘dustries still on the decline, was another factor. 
_ The increase of twenty-eight cents in average earnings 
from July to August occurred entirely in up-state factories; 
he New York city average declined seven cents. The aver- 
ge increase does not represent a gain all along the line. 
is Some industries showed wage reductions; others, less work: 
ing time; vacations, inventories and repairs, and lack of de- 
mand for their products (seasonal in some cases, and not 
in others) were causes of lowered working time in other 
industries. ‘The report, culled from a tabulation of statistics 
from 1,648 statements of representative manufacturers in 
the state, shows that the average factory worker earned 
$25.43 a week during August. 
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AVINGS of $750,000 a day and a “40 per cent pick-up 
} a effectiveness” are easily possible in the men’s ready-to- 
in ear clothing industry, the value of the output of which is 
‘fi ed at a low estimate at about $600,000,000, according to 
statement by the American Engineering Council’s* @an- 
iiites on Elimination of Waste in Industry. Management, 
| labor and the public share responsibility for this enormous 
i waste. “The most fundamental cause of waste is the tradi- 
tional fear-inspired sales policy which expresses itself in wide 
a arieties and its attendant make-to-order basis of manufac- 
ture,” the report states. Small lot manufacture is said to 
» waste one-fifth of 0 the operative’s time. 
: 
| 


Another leading 


vo short periods i in the year. This practice in eight leading 
uses in New York, Chicago and Baltimore lead to an 
age production over a period of three years, of only 69 
per cent of. ‘the possible maximum and an 8o per cent loss 
of efficiency in. thé depths of extreme slack seasons. The 
co ittee suggests that each manufacturer limit the num- 
we - styles, bridge the slack seasons by manufacturing for 
stock me adopt “ vigorous selling methods backed up by ef- 
fecti al advertising.” Among the other sources of 
e slow Progress away from the long-dis- 
widely persistent sub-contracting system, and 
le workers, holding over from the days of bad 

ions and frequently-recurring seasons of un- 
operation between the manufacturers and 
especially between the manufacturers and 
Sod to any Sage ial of onder 
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The Labor Press : 


HE profound changes in labor conditions in Japan dur- ee 

ing recent years are attributed by Charles Edward 
Russell, in the American Federationist for September, to the yi 
influx of democratic ideals and the growth of Japan as an er 
industrial nation. Twenty years ago, according to Mr. fe 
Russell, one man in twenty in Japan had the ballot. The 
worker was a coolie who labored thirteen or fourteen hours 
a day; and the general outlook for labor presented a dismal 
aspect indeed. In the last few years, however, the govern- 
ment no longer hangs the worker who dares to protest against 
conditions as he finds them; but rather it is inclined to lend 
a somewhat anxious ear to his demands. Another symptom 
of the trend of things is the wide extent of the nationalization 
of Japanese industries. The railroads, the iron and steel, 
ammunition, salt and tobacco industries are all under whole 
or partial government supervision, and government monopoly 
of the sugar industry has been proposed. 
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THE labor press has protested violently against the decision 
of Judge Landis of the United States District Court as ‘ 
arbitrator in the building industry in Chicago. The New e 
Majority maintains that his assertion, in the award, that the 
cost of living had declined 20 per cent was based on figures 
compiled by “a notorious ‘open shop’ organization,” and that 
the truth of the matter is that the cost of living has fallen 
only 12 per cent and is now once more on the up-grade. Judge 
Landis’ attempt to prevent jurisdictional disputes by compiling 
a new wage scale, based upon the skill required and the 
danger and frequency of unemployment involved in each 
process, is severely criticized because of the necessary confusion 
which must arise from having the building mechanics and 
laborers divided into twenty different groups’ with twenty 
different wage rates. This, it is maintained, is a retrogression 
rather than a step away from jurisdictional disputes. The 
abolition of the minimum wage scale and the fixing of a 
maximum scale is considered another evidence of partiality. 
The provision that non-union men could be hired if con- i 
tractors applied to the unions and men were not furnished | 
within forty-eight hours, made strike action in protest against | 
the decision impossible, according to the labor editors, and the 
hope of the builders, they say, lies in a re-hearing. 


‘ 


THE All-American Cooperative Commission finds what 
would seem to be just cause for comment in the statement 
of Representative Sydney Anderson, chairman of the Joint 
Agricultural Commission of Inquiry recently appointed by 
Congress, that, “in general, thirty-seven cents of the con- 
sumer’s dollar represents the cost of producing the article 
and the cost of all the materials that went into it.” The 
remaining sixty-three cents goes to the middleman for his 
services in bringing the article from the farm or factory to 
the ultimate consumer. Mr. Anderson says: ‘This includes 
not only profits, but such overhead expenses as advertising, 
salesmanship, delivering and other special ‘services.’ ” 
Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, according to the bulletin 
of the commission, has estimated that the farmer receives 
only thirty cents of every dollar paid by the consumer for 
farm products, while the middleman’s share is seventy cents. 
Mr. Anderson ‘believes that the exactions of middlemen can 
be reduced only through cooperative organization of producers 
and consumers. He says: 


After all, the producer and the consumer are the largest 
factors in the problem. ‘They are the most numerous, but 
they are at the same time the least influential, because the 
products and the selling power of the one and the buying 
power of the other are unorganized. If we can find a way 
to organize the products and selling power of the consumer, 
we will have taken a long step in the solution of the problem 
of distribution. 


ah, rele middlemen and ote pas the fatter rater? and 
‘the organized city consumer. 

Striking instances of successful cooperation are cited by 
the commission in recent reports. The furniture workers of 
Great Britain are reported to have joined the builders referred 
to elséwhere in this issue in the formation of a national co- 
operative guild. They have declared that “it is possible to 
work industry on a no-profit basis; that labor must be the 
first charge on industry; and that cooperative production is 
as practical and scientific as the present system is sordid.” 
The possibility of producing furniture on a cooperative basis 
has been demonstrated to be a practical success by the large 
factory of the English Cooperative Wholesale Society at 
Pelaw. Those fostering the new enterprise hope eventually 
to include every factory in the country by a gradual process 

_ of expansion to be achieved “not so much by the refusal of 
the well organized workers to make furniture for profit- 
seeking concerns, as by the fact that they can produce more 
and better and cheaper furniture than can these competitors.” 
British workers, according to the commission, may now have 
their houses built by the cooperative building ‘guilds furnished 
by the furniture makers’ cooperative guild, equipped to last 
detail by the various factories of the Cooperative. Wholesale 
_ Society, and insured by the Cooperative Assurance Society, 
all on a non-profit basis. 
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Employers’ Press 


HE abandonment in England of the government’s organ- 

ized building policy has brought about what G. D. H. 
Cole has described in the Journal of the American Institute 
of Architects for September as an-“‘appalling condition of 
affairs’ from the point of view especially of housing reformers. 
Local authorities, except in a few instances, will not be in a 
position to supply funds for the construction of houses for 
workingmen out of the local treasuries. ‘Thus, building in 
the future will be largely in the hands of private contractors. 
The building guild will have to think hereafter not so 
much in terms of big public contracts as of jobbing work for 
private purchasers, says Mr. Cole. 

Although the guilds have hitherto done a certain amount 
of private work—the Manchester Guild, for example, has 
recently carried out £10,000 of plumbing work in small con- 

_tracts—they have regarded the erection of workingmen’s 
houses by the community as the most pressing problem of the 
building industry. Under the former contract with the 
_ Ministry of Health all work was carried out under the so- 
called cost-price form of contract, which meant that the 
guilds charged the cost price on each piece of construction, 
plus a lump sum of £40 to cover the cost of “industrial 
_ maintenance.” Obviously, under such an arrangement the 
__ payment of any form of surplus to the guild, or of a sum in 
excess of the regularly established rate of wages to any 
_ worker, was impossible. The private purchaser, however, 
must always know definitely in advance his maximum liability 
for the job to be done. Hence guilds are faced with the 
_ necessity of adopting a new basis of contract-making to suit 
_ the new conditions. 
___ The private builder’s method of quoting a lump-sum price 
_ for the job pocketing the surplus if the actual cost worked 
out at less than estimated, or standing the loss in the event 
ak “of the estimate being exceeded, was considered by the guild. 
The adoption of this course would have placed the guilds 
on a “profit” and “loss” basis, and so has been unanimously 
ig ‘ejected as utterly contrary to the principles for which the 
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easily by the guild movement, but the public is confronted 
ith the very interesting prospect of the National Building 
ild and its regional councils and local committees with 
r big reorganization, entering into actual competition with 


the private contractor aa construction ao 3 of 


Further opportunity, under perhaps more 
stances, will thus be offered to judge of the pra 
zy scheme of working arrangements by which many, especi 
in England, are placing so much store. “The more ed | 
conditions under which the building guild, and the othe 
guilds which are just beginning’ to spring up in related i 
dustries, will be working in futtre should afford,” accordin 
to Mr. Cole, “the opportunity for a still more convince 
demonstration of the superiority of free service to wage lal DOF | 
as a means both to higher production and to better craftsmane) 
ship and to coordination of the work of hand and brain.” © 


A STATEMENT from the Association of Railway Execu 
tives places the sum of the wages paid by railroads in th 
United States during the first six months of this year 
$1,457,010,151. That is 54.44 per cent of the gross op 
ating expenses of the roads. This compares with: $1,707, 
770,598, or 62.29 per cent, during the corresponding peri 
last year. The total net operating income of the railroac 
during the first half of this year was $174,062,167. On th 
basis of the first six months—balancing an increase in th 
number of employes in the second half of the year against th 
reduction in wages which went into effect July 1—the rail 
road wage bill for 1921 is estimated at $2,914,000,000, 
$1,175,000,000 more than the total wages paid in 1917. I: 
report states further that figures from the Interstate Com 
merce Commission show a gradual decrease in the numbe 
of workers employed on the railroads during the first fou 
months, but that this decrease was partially counteracted | 
increases in May and June. 


“FOR ten long months consumers of steel have been ‘ou 
on strike’ against longer paying war prices for steel, af 
Wall Street still stubbornly demands that war prices shall 1 
paid.” So says John R. Dunlap, editor of Industrial Mai 
agement, in a protest against what he deems an inhuman 
unnecessary tie-up in the steel industry, planned “in co 
blood” by Wall Street interests. Over a million steel worl 
ers have been summarily discharged and supplies have bet 
cut off in order to force steel consumers to continue to p 
war prices “‘precisely as they forced Director General Hine 
against his vigorous public protest, to pay the exorbitant pri 
of $47 per ton for steel rails and all other steel equipment rf 
proportion. ‘That has cost the railroads and the tax pay 
hundreds of millions of dollars—and the profits sheets ¢ 
the steel companies prove it conclusively.” Meanwhile, 
Dunlap continues, the general public is suffering from # 
unemployment situation aggravated in this way. Mr. Dunl 
declares that the steel combination, from the time of i 
formation “maintained prices high enough to yield them m 
earnings equal to exactly 78.6 per cent of the total labor ce 
of their entire product—even including with direct 1 
costs all the princely salaries paid to the officers of the 
poration and all the salaries paid to officers and salesmen 
its numerous subsidiary companies.” 
Figures published in the Iron Age for September 22 
a somewhat different collection of statistics. They statelt 
“finished steel is now 37 per cent above its 1913 aver 
building materials are still 98 per cent above their 1913 Tev 
‘all commodities.’ comprising the nine groups studi7d by 
United States Department of Labor, are 52 per cent abe 
1913. The only items below steel now are farm produ 
and some of the non-ferrous metal—practically all bei 
materials. . . . Steel prices are lower today | Oe “Tha 
to inescapable costs that they were before 1914.” writ 
of the article maintains that steel manufacture is tendee 
by the existing abnormally high freight rates than any ot 
commodity because of the necessity of assembling, by 
transportation, raw materials for its manufacture, 


WAVE of Pea ieenienc such as the present one al- 
ways places a heavy burden upon family welfare 
agencies. for months they have been facing the situa- 
3 now brought out in the unemployment conten in 
ashington. Replies toa questionnaire sent to these organi- 
rations throughout the country give some indication of the réle 
which unemployment and other problems have been playing 
in destitution. 

Frank J. Bruno general secretary of the Associated Chari- 
Hes of Minneapolis, points out that the first result of the 
king up of employment is not to throw upon the societies 
a load of able-bodied unemployed but “‘of relatively unemploy- 
able.” “The physically handicapped, the elderly, the bad tem- 
sered, the industrially inefficient, and the man who is work- 
hy” are, he says, the first to be let out. He states further 
lat in the “series of years ending in the winter of 1914 and 
1915 when work was never plentiful enough to absorb all 
workers, the margin of saving in money and in physical health 
and strength which the average worker could accumulate was 
mall and when unemployment hit him he succumbed more 
romptly than in the present period, which follows a series 
of years of steady work and fair wages. I believe,” he con- 
inues, “for the series of years ending with the winter of 1914- 
‘915 there was a certain rough but steady ratio between total 
unemployment and the unemployment reaching social service 
attention.” 

_ Evidence, moreover, indicates that many families have been 
tying themselves over the unemployment crisis with savings 
accumulated during the war years. Mr. Bruno states for ex- 
ample, that ‘Sn spite of the too easy criticism of buying silk 
shirts and automobiles by the manual labor group there has 
been a real increase in thrift which is available to bridge over 
“an unemployment period.” Lawson Purdy, general secretary 
‘of the Charity Organization Society of New York city, com- 
‘ments that “the unemployed as a class had laid by a good deal 
of money for a rainy day,” and that “they were in a position 
“to obtain help from tradesmen, relatives, and friends to a de- 
gree not heretofore possible.” It has been the experience of 
‘the Cambridge (Mass.) Welfare Union that the wage earn- 
ers “have met the situation with marked self-respect and with 
er sal earnestness to help themselves to the limit.” 

_ Social agencies do not exist for the purpose of relieving the 
“distress due to the incidence of unemployment. The Montreal 
ouncil of Social Agencies, in commenting upon the decision 
f the Family Welfare Association of its city some months ago 
_to give no more relief from the funds of the society to unem- 
ployed men even though they were married men and families, 
hits the nub, of this situation with the statement that much 
unemployment i is not inevitable, “but would yield to a better 
0! Be unisatse of industry ; and couch of the suffering due to the 
unemployment that is inevitable would yield ae to a better 
Bacacauntty proyision for such misfortune.” John B. Daw- 
‘SO! , former general secretary of the Charity Organization So- 
ety of Montreal, carries this a step farther. “I protest,” 
“against the idea that is so prevalent in many quar- 
" at the inevitable results of a needless maladjustment in 
\ al should be shuffled off onto the shoulders of the chari- 
f the community.” 

from the organizations indicate, however, that 
is simply one of the complex causal factors in 
‘is summed up in the statement of the Asso- 
of Cleveland that “the one thing we are sure 
» causes of poverty, is that there is not any 
in each family we deal with there is usually 
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~ Some Factors in Poverty 


such a combination of reasons for their unfortunate plight 
that it takes considerable study upon our part to get at the 
root of the difficulty.” 

An analysis of the cases handled by the organizations for a 
year shows that in their experience sickness was beyond ques- 
tion the predisposing factor in poverty. In Cleveland, 53 per 
cent of the families cared for by the Associated Charities came 
to the organization through sickness, death or some physical 
or mental disability. In Philadelphia, sickness and various 
forms of disability are the outstanding factors, with tuber- 
culosis and venereal disease predominant. Although the 
Charity Organization Society of New York city does not keep 
account of the number of persons who are affected by the 
various factors of dependency, a table showing the amount of 


“money spent for relief during the last three fiscal years of the 


society shows a steady increase in the amount spent on relief 
for persons whose dependency was immediately due to death, 
sickness or desertion. In 1918, this was 86 per cent of the 
total amount spent on relief; in 1919, it was 89 per cent and 
in 1920 it rose to slightly over 91 per cent. Anna G. Wil- 
liams, general secretary of the Social Service Bureau of Den- 
ver, writes that “there is no question in our mind that the 
problem is sickness.’’ Of 1,007 families handled by the Char- 
ity Organization Society of New Orleans sickness is cited as 
a contributing cause of distress in 443 cases. Physical dis- 
ability characterized 1,182 of the 1,706 problems presented to 
the Social Service Bureau of Houston, Tex., during 1920. A 
study of the first thousand families under the care of the 
Associated Charities of Washington shows that some form of 
illness or old age affected 15 per cent of these families. Some 
other physical disability, however, affected 616 of the same 
families, or 61 per cent. In Washington, it was found that 
tuberculosis was the immediate factor in dependency for 10 
per cent of the families under the care of the Associated Chari- 
ties; in New Orleans, for 192 out of 1,007; in Memphis, for 
72 families out of 480 in which there was some physical dis- 
ability. 

Further analysis of the cases indicates that serious contrib- 
uting factors in poverty, in addition to sickness, other physi- 
cal disabilities and unemployment, are desertion and non-sup- 
port, and widowhood. ‘Trailing these are old age, mental dis- 
abilities, maritial difficulties and industrial adjustments. 
Other Gaussal factors given in sporadic instances are moral 
behavior, intemperance, lack of education and the assimila- 
tion of the foreign-born. 

The work of the Associated Charities of Minneapolis cen- 
ters about two problems—the non-support and the desertion 
group, and the illness group. Widowhood, accute illness and 
desertion are the chief factors for a condition “below the sub- 
sistence level’? in the United Charities of Chicago. The As- 
sociated Charities of Cleveland lists sixteen primal reasons 
for application for help, the principal ones of which are 
widowhood, 40.1 per cent; sickness, ‘26.5 per cent; desertion 
and non-support, 14.6 per cent; and mental disorder, 7.5 per 
cent. 
disability, and desertion and non-support were by far the out- 
standing problems handled by the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity. 

The little stress placed at the present time upon intemper- 


ance as a contributing factor in poverty is one of the interest-. 


ing points brought out by replies to the questionnaire. Stock- 


ton Raymond, general secretary of the Family Welfare So- — 


ciety of Boston, states that “‘one fact stands out above all 


others. Intemperance, under prohibition, has been a decreas- 


Unemployment, sickness and various forms of mental — 


ing eas in the work of the E ally Welfare Society.” mole 


has thus been possible for the organization “to undertake a 


‘great amount.of constructive and preventive work instead of 
wasting time in trying to alleviate suffering which could not 
fail to exist under such an evil as licensed+liquor selling.” 
One of the ‘most marked developments among family welt 
- fare agencies has been an increase in the amount given for 
relief. Although the increase in cost prices has played a part 
in this, fundamentally it seems to be due to a better concep- 
tion of adequacy in relief giving. he relief given by the 
Associated Charities of Minneapolis has shown a rising 
cresendo of $26,424.19 in 1918, $41,080.28 in 1919, and 
$54,566. 13 in 1920. Lawson Purdy states that in New York 
city “there had been with us as elsewhere a very great in- 
crease in the amount of relief given.” Amelia N. Sears of 
the United Charities of Chicago writes that the increase in 
‘relief given by that organization is a result of the increased 
cost of living, the establishment of a higher standard of 
family care oe the burden of caring for widows on the 
waiting list for mothers’ pensions saa widows receiving in- 
adequate mothers’ pensions. , This last group cost the society 
“$100,000 in two years. It is the experience of the Charity 
Organization Society of New Orleans that their phenomenal 
_ rise in relief work during the last few years has been the re- 
sult, not only of increased pr ices, but of the “growing opinion 
i that adequate nourishment is apt to prevent sickness, and our 
- society, as well as other relief agencies, has been giving ma- 
terial relief more abundantly and freely than before.” Al- 
though the Family Welfare Society of Boston is not primari- 
ly a relief agency, Stockton Raymond states that it has been 
‘compelled during the last few years to secure large sums ei 
relief, pocbanted. for both by the increase in prices and ‘ 
sendency toward more adequate relief.” 

A consummation wished for by many social workers is 
the use of their case technique for the solving of human prob- 
lems where dependency may not be the chief note. Karl de 
Schweinitz, of Philadelphia, has predicted that social work- 
ers may some day even hang out their shingles. Be that as 
it may, a new type of person is coming for service to some of 
the organizations, ‘This tendency is not yet so pronounced 
as to be more than a straw in the wind. Frequently it,is the 
responsibile type of workman whose savings have been de- 
“pleted. C. M. Hubbard, general secretary of the St. Louis 
Provident Association, writes that ‘“‘there has been a slow, 


e ie imperceptible rise in one type of family handled. Peo- 


_ ple are coming to us not only for relief but for service. A 


lawyer recently referred to us a young couple who had ap-— 


plied to him for a divorce. He felt that the difficulty could 
be settled by a family agency rather than by the divorce 
court.” Lawson Purdy adds that “comment has been made 
that in certain parts of the'city the type of people secking our 
advice has been distinctly higher than in the past.” “ately 
: "there has been a change in the type of client,” states Mabel 


: “AD Tibbott, general secretary of the Welfare Association at Fort 


Dodge, Ia., “in that more of the self-respecting, usually in- 
dependent class have sought the special sort of assistance 
needed from us.” From Canada we hear that the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of Montreal has not only been finding a 
_ change in the kind of person coming to it but is also encourag- 
g the change. In a given month only one-fourth to one-third 

of the families cared for by the Associated Charities of Cleve- 
land received material relief. In an endeavor to give some ex- 
anation for the change which has taken place there, Anna B. 


ae come to know that they can bes the social service they 
ds from a family agency. It may be that organizations 
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Statistics of Gia 


'N the course of an investigation to determine eran | 
how much money is now being given in this country for }} 
philanthropic and religious purposes, information was collected 


from the financial iedecationk of thirty-four cities. Nearly 
six and two-thirds million people in these cities raised over 
eighteen and one-half million dollars, with an average per 
capita contribution to these federations of $2.81. This, how- 
ever, does not measure the total amounts actually contributed 
in these cities. Few of the federations included all of the 
charitable and philanthropic organizations of their localities. 
From statistics gathered concerning the amount of giving 
non-federated philanthropies in these cities, I should estima 
that it would probably be sufficient to bring the average per. 
capita contribution to approximately $4. This, it should be 
borne in mind, is exclusive of all contributions to churches Ane : 
other strictly ‘religious bodies as well as direct gifts to the 
needy. 

It has been the experience of many of these cities that PP 
federations have increased the amount of giving. This in- 
crease can be measured. in part by definite statistics of con- 
ditions before and after the inauguration of financial feder- 
ations, and in part by the estimates of men who have been 
closely in touch with the situation in each locality for 
period of years. In Akron, O., this increase amounted to 
per cent, in Rochester, to 200. per cent, in Louisville, to. 
per cent, in Cincinnati and Des Moines to over I00 per cen 
and in St. Paul, to 70 per cent. One of the accomplishmen 
of the federations has been greatly to increase the number 
of contributors. . 

What proportion of the total has’ been given by. th 
wealthy? Only a few cities have classified their contribu 
by the amount contributed, but the statistics from 
Plainfield, N. J., the Oranges, N. J., Louisville, R 
and Minneapolis are significant. For these cities a 
made for both the contributions over $100 and 


ly ang showed that the chiee 
_ philanthropies, at least in these 
nes predominantly from the wealthy. Thus, 
5 “Optributions of $100 and over formed i in every 


eir contributions ranged from approxi- 
tely one-quarter, ‘as in Plainfield, to over one-half of the 
al amount contributed in “Minneapolis and Rochester. 

“he expenses of administration rarely, if ever, run above 10 
ent of the amount contributed. In Louisville, where the 
ral body did a great deal of work, the expense is 9.4 
cent; in Dayton, O,, 5. Q per cent; in Erie, Pa., 2.0, per 
‘ in ee 2.3 per cent ; in Giving: 3.3 per 


Seer in the Grants, 2. 4 ae cent. 

e figures as a whole furnish statistical proof that financial 
tions have widened the bases of support of local charities, 
increased the sums given and have cut down the ex- 
of raising funds. — -  Pauy H. Douctas. 
{i Dhe University of Chicago. tN 
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ONTRIBUTIONS TO FINANCIAL FEDERA- ~ 
TIONS IN 1920 
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exception of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minne- 
Propriated their funds exclusively for local pro- 
"Middletown, ma was devoted, not to the mainte- 
utions, but to oe and capital improvements 
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The Bat Adopts Legal Aid 


HE action of the American Bar Association at its recent 
meeting in Cincinnati in amending its constitution, by a 
unanimous yote, to provide for a standing committee on legal 
aid work will prove of enduring importance. “Those who are 
familiar with socjal work in the United States know that the 
relatively young group of agencies called legal aid organi- 
zations afford the best means, thus far developed, for securing 
to the poorer persons in the laweer cities the legal advice and 
assistance which they need and to which they are entitled. 
Social workers also know that an efficient legal aid organi- 
zation gives them a measure of cooperation in solving prob- 
lems which involve a legal aspect which is more helpful, 
more expert, and more sympathetic than they have ever been 
able to obtain elsewhere. For such reasons it has become a 
matter of importance that the legal aid organizations should 
become firmly established and well recognized everywhere. 
What is not so generally recognized is that the legal aid 
movement has existed in this country without being responsible 
to any suitable guardian. It grew up, one might say, without 
parents and remained an orphan until this year. It developed 
as a result of local’ impulses. Each society was controlled by 
some kind of local body, as a board of directors, an organized 
charity, a director of public welfare, but the work as a 
national undertaking came under the leadership of nobody. 
The legal aid societies, being keenly aware of this difficulty, 
made certain. efforts to supply the need by organizing them- 
selves into a national alliance but this was as weak as the 
Articles of Confederation in our national history and met 
the same fate. The natural leader for this work was ob- 
viously the organized bar, but with certain minor exceptions 
the bar as an organized body took no interest in the legal 
aid work. Many individual lawyers and judges gave great 
assistance but the profession in its organized capacity did not 
understand, and therefore gave no heed. 
Legal aid work was therefore in a precarious position and 


the war demonstrated that some better and more permanent — 


form of relationship was imperative. Legal aid work: has 
been called the work of young lawyers and so it was. With 
the outbreak of war many of the legal aid attorneys left their 
work for the army. The whole movement suffered a setback 
which has not yet been overcome. ‘There was no properly 


responsible body to provide in the emergency the needed. 


leadership and support. As a result there was lost one agency 
for public service which possessed the confidence of plain 
people in the larger ties all over the country and which 
therefore could have rendered unique assistance to the gov- 
ernment and the American Red Cross in explaining to en- 
listed men their rights under the Allowance and Allotment 
Act and the Civil Relief Act. Had the legal aid organizations 
been kept strong and given proper leadership it is reasonable 
to suppose that the exploitation of legal advice to soldiers, 
sailors and their dependents would have been eliminated, or, 
better still, prevented... This statement is justified by the 
record of what the Boston and New York legal aid societies 
were able to do despite their handicaps. 

Now that the American Bar Association has set the stand- 


_ard and has taken legal aid work in under its shield it is 


reasonable to predict that legal aid work will pais safely 
through this crisis in its career. The action of the Bar 
Association is not a transitory thing. ‘That body amended 
its constitution so that its legal aid committee should be 
recognized as one of its permanent committees appointed as a 
matter of constitutional requirement each year. 
of legal aid work thus becomes a recognized bar association 
activity, ranking in importance with grievance committee 
work, efforts to reform procedure, selection of judges, and 


aR RecinaLp Heper SmirH. 
Boston, Mass. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY 


By Frank Watts. Macmillan Co. 240 pp. Price, 

$5.00; by mail of the Suzver, $5.52. 
INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT 

By John R. Commons. Macmillan Co. 425 pp- 


proposals for social change. F 
lems-as far apart as those presen 
consumers’ cooperation, 
socialism and unemployment ins# 
ance are all simplified by. an ace 
ate separation of the uncertai! 
and of risk. His book poi , 
cordingly to be useful to many 
will not agree with all his 
clusions but who will find in~ 
painstaking . work light to thi 
upon their own more pract 
problems. 
Industrial Government is a cf 
lection of studies made under 
“direction of Prof. John R. 


L. HE last of the books listed 
, is the first in interest and in 
: importance. The Labor In- 
ternational Handbook is one of the 
most notable expressions of the 
--—s Most mature trade union movement 
anywhere to be found. It is a co- 
ie operative effort produced under the 
___ editorial direction of R. Palme Dutt 
of the Labor Research Department. 
The contributors are all well known, 
- ~Norman Angell leads the columns, 
and after him one finds such names 
as R. Page Arnot, H. N. Brails- 
ford, Exskine Childers and R. W. 
~~ Postgate. 
5. are far more radical than is the 


Price, $3-00; by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE BOOT AND 
SHOE INDUSTRY IN MASSACHUSETTS 
before 1875 
By Blanche Evans Hazard. Harvard University 

by mail of the 


Press. 293 pp. ‘Price, $3.50; 
SuRvEY, $3.70. 

RISK, UNCERTAINTY AND PROFIT 

Fi By Frank Hyneman Knight. Houghton Miffin 

Many of these writers Co. 381 pp. Price, $3.00; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY, $3.20. ; j 


Bu ordinary British trade unionist. OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS mons. During the summer of 19) 
_ Childers is one of the most ir- By Samuel Gompers and William English Wall- a number of students from j 
i  reconcilable of the Sinn Feiners. ing. E. P. Dutton Co. 265 pp. Price, $2.00; by University of Wisconsin 


factories which showed characte 
istic forms of industrial goves 
ment. The visits and the i 


Pay: ‘Others have inclined toward com- 
- munism. ‘The significant thing is 
that the British laborites have been 
able to use their scholarship and 


mail of the Survey, $2.20. 
THE ECONOMICS OF COMMUNISM 
By Leo Pasvolsky. Macmillan Co. 


nqui 4 


312 pp- 


to disregard differences of per- FROM MARX TO LENIN 

sonal opinion in the creation of one By Morris Hillquit. 

of the most useful of extant in- Price, $ .50; by mail of the Survey, $ .60. 
i. ternational handbooks. That is 

___ important. It testifies to the intel- 


jf lectual vitality of the British Labor 
aes Party. The scope of the book and 
ab its admirable scholarship bear fur- 
Fat ther witness to the seriousness of 
F the British trade unionist’s interest in international affairs. The 
+ peace treaties, international government—including the League of 
ea Nations—economic conditions after the war, Russia, Ireland, 
# India and Egypt, problems of racial conflict, the constitution of 
B the British Empire, British foreign policy, international social- 
z ism, international trade unionism, and international cooperation 
ie are the chief subjects presented. Nowhere else is it possible to 
x find in such brief compass so inclusive and so competent a 
} presentation of the affairs so germane to the interest of the 
responsible citizens of every country. 

Frank Watts, lecturer in psychology at the University of 
1 Manchester, is the author of the admirable Introduction to the 
_ Psychological Problems of Industry. In this book Mr. Watts 
__-5ums up simply and lucidly the wealth of psychological research 
bearing upon industry. With competent scholarship he applies 
the method of the psychologist to a number of the outstanding 
aa industrial problems. He discusses the’ more familiar questions 
such as fatigue and efficiency, vocational selection and scientific 
Ss management. He is, however, most interesting in his resolution 
of the greater problem of unrest to psychological terms. It is 
U not possible within the limits of this review to quote any of the 
ie illuminating passages of his chapter on this subject. The theory 
he sets forth is, however, a fine statement of the procedure the 
Jate Carleton Parker followed in his classic study of the hop 
workers of California. Any one wishing to understand some 
of the realities behind the present class struggle will find stir 
lation in Mr. Watts’ book. 

_ Professor Hazard of Cornell University has compressed a 
decade of investigation into The Organization of the Boot and 
Shoe Industry in Massachusetts before 1875. As the title in- 
dicates, her study is narrowly restricted. That has not, how- 
ever, detracted in any way from the interest and the significance 
of the book. This is an example of the kind of research which 
is sorely needed in the United States if the backgrounds of 
_ American industry are ever to be understood. 
Professor Knight’s treatise on Risk, Uncertainty and Profit 
Bt ~ is one of the essays in economics accorded the Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx prize. It is a study in economic theory. Mr. Knight 
_ distinguishes between risk, which is calculable, and uncertainty, 
hic is not, and devotes his attention to tracing the relation 

f these factors to industrial production and to social progress. 

Although abstract his work is related intimately, but not always 


don. 320 pp. 
SURVEY, $3.50. 


Price, $2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.40. 
Hanford Press. 
THE LABOR INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOK 


By R. Palme Dutt. Labor Publishing Co., Lon- 
Price, 12s. 


made at that time afforded tP 
material which went into this boc 
The students responsible for t 
writing of the various chapters 2 
credited with their work. In # 
Professor Commons differs fret 
some other industrial historians 
note who do not deem it desi 
to mention specifically the 
done by their assistants. TI 
generous treatment is in accord with sound literary traditi om. F 

The value of the chapters describing different experimer 
made by industrial managers varies quite as much as do 
experiments. Professor Commons’ own conclusion from the 
posite study is in part summed up as follows: “Capitalism <« 
cure itself, for it is not the blind force that socialists suppos 
and not the helpless plaything of demand and supply, but 7 
management. And the greatest self-cure that it needs tod 
Seong of the job, for it is the insecurity of jobs that is 
breeder of socialism, of anarchism, of the restrictions of t: 
unionism, and a menace to capitalism, the nation and 4 
civilization.” The book has interest for those who want 
know what was going on in the minds of representative 
dustrial managers during the summer of 1919. It needs 
companion volume the story of what is passing through 
same minds today. 

Out of Their Own Mouths is the formal history of 
attitude of President Samuel] Gompers of the American Fe 
ation of Labor toward the bolshevist experiment in Ru 
With the collaboration of William English Walling, 
Gompers presents the record of testimony to bulwark his y 
known opposition to sovietism. ¢ 

Leo Pasvolsky, author of The Economics of Commur 
also not a communist. His book, however, has more cal 
aspect of an inquiry and less that of the debater’s brief 
perhaps Mr. Gompers’ position made necessary. The Econ a 
of Communism is a thoughtful discussion of the econom 
ganization of Russia under the Soviet Government. 
that Mr. Pasvolsky seems to carry an open mind even to ¢ 
vexed issue detracts in no wise from the force of his conclu 
or from the grace of his argument. ~~ 

Morris Hillquit, the well known Socialist leader andih i to’ 
of socialism in the United States, is the author of a $s 
volume attempting to analyze the ‘current of cosas e 
From Marx to Lenin. Mr. Hillquit is perhaps the n 
tinguished of the parliamentary Socialists in this coun 
his opposition to the kind of revolutionary theory which f 
expression in the Moscow government is not new. After 
the wanderings of the revolutionaries of various faith | 
at the hope that the international solidarity of § 
existed prior to the World War may be restorédy ie 
Wits | . CHE 

me 
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6d; by mail of the 
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Child 
By Marian Cutter 


OF THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP, NEW YORK 


rE 


ver ‘shall rest con- 
1, ' tent until every child has 
at a his chance in home, 


.yichool and public library to browse 
ong the best books and thus 
aw himself out to new strength 

ind new vision.” Frederick G. Melcher, chairman of the Chil- 

yt n’s Book Week Committee, states this as the very essence of 
fhe movement for more and “better” books for children. ‘The 
hird week in November has become the annual occasion for 
ore ocusing attention of the public on children’s reading. So it is 
at this time of'the year parents, women’s clubs, churches, 

, ghildren, bookstores, libraries, story- -tellers, authors and illus- 
{rators of children’s books all unite on a common ground, the 

eading welfare of the child. 

Though the mothers and fathers are the ones most vitally in- 

srested, the library’s part is a large one, called upon as it is by 

I the groups and organizations throughout the village, town or 

for advice as to “what books for the home.” Lists are com- 

d and given out, exhibits prepared, programs suggested and 

rce material obtained. The contribution of the women’s clubs 

,, B the drawing of the mothers and teachers into a more discrim- 

i nating study of the book field for ‘children. The November 

rograms of the clubs in the General Federation of Women’s 

.. plubs practically all touch upon the subject of the child’s reading. 

Che churches during this’ period emphasize the power of books 

1 the enrichment of home life and the schools help the children 

9 take an active part in their own Book Week. In one state this 

<qponth, 16,000 children are each writing a composition on books 
_|nd the state board of education is issuing prizes. 

But what is there in the 
-hutumn output to open up to 
By he boy or girl any of the 
venues toward civic life; any 
inderstanding of the national- 
ties with which we have been 
Drought into closer contact 
nce the war; of the Negroes, 
Jneighbors of the children of the 
‘Bouth; of the problems of 
alth, sanitation, disease; of 

a ead peace, of the neighbor- 

iness of nations; of the rela- 

tion between employer and 
yorker and the makings for 
irmony in industry? ~~ 

“There. are a number of mish 

s this autumn, interesting 

heir subject matter and em- 

shasized by their illustrations. 

The output, indeed, seems to 

row larger each year. Miss 

Alice M. Jordan told of such 

jooks last year in the Survey 

November 27. This year, 

sspecially interesting is the 

ndency to put the Negro in a 

light before the chil- 

f this generation, and 
es to have the Negro 
ren learn to know the 
roes of their own race and to 
fe thei hae dark skinned fel- 
the illustra- 
tories whether 
or “really true” 
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year —— 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


One of Hendrik van Loon’s illustrations for his new 
book, The Story of Mankind 


ren the first book of its kind to be 
published for children. 

Health organizations have pro- 
duced a large literature for chil- 
dren, obviously propaganda, but, 
especially in the plays, they have 
formed a method of getting across in appealing fashion the story 
of fresh air and sunshine, and cleanliness and good habits as a 
future investment. 

The Child Health Organization and the National Tuber- 
culosis Association have taken the lead in publishing intriguing 
health stories for children—some of which have proved so popu- 
lar that not only have thousands of copies been distributed but 
also there has been a large sale. The most recent of the publica- 
tions in this field is Happy’s Calendar for 1921-1922 written by 
Cliff Goldsmith, illustrated by Jessie Gillespie and published by 
the Child Health Organization. It goes Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac one better in its clever nonsense rhymes and its droll 
illustrations. For instance, here are some of the apt sayings of 
“Happy”: “Sleep with your windows open and your mouth shut”; 
“oreen apples are the fruit of all evil”; “ory over spilled milk”; 
“eat your wild oats now”; “forget lolly-pops—if you must eat 
paint, eat good paint”; “the quality of bean soup is not strained”; 
“When it rains, wear tires.” 

The health play is having a wide vogue. The Magic Oat 
Field and the Wonderful Window, dy Eleanor Glendower 
Griffith, also published by the Child Health Organization, are 
illustrations. They wave a fairy wand, summoning elves and 
witches and other sprites from never-never-land to their assis- 
tance. The field of the grade reader has further been drawn 
upon by the Child Health Or- 
ganization. The Story of Rosy 
Cheeks and Strong Heart by 
J. Mae Andress and Annie 
Turner Andress is intended as 
a health reader for the third 
grade. In it are such charac- 
ters as the Grimy-joes, Sir 
Cleanliness, Fairy Fresh Air 
and Daddy Exercise. 

Among the most outstanding 
of the season’s books with a 
social message are the follow- 
ing: 

The Story of Mankind, by 
Hendrik van Loon (Boni and 
Liveright) traces briefly the 
important steps in the advance 
of social progress from prehis- 
toric times to our present 
civilization. Those who are ac- 
quainted with Ancient Man, 
published last year, already 
know the able and direct way 
in which Dr. van Loon brings 


al value within the grasp of the 
child’s intelligence. The story 
2 ee tells about the beginnings of 
iy be early civilization; of Greece’s 
f[-pecu, MoTICe. =F experiment in self-government, 
ase, 1 G0ESTS are Sy and the origin of the theater 
Mercome Bur Tuey/ in Attica; of the life of Jesus 
i mis BST Wor BRive of Nazareth, the rise of the 
+ tales? Capea iy church and the spread of Mo- 
hammedanism; the feudal sys- 

tem; chivalry; of the medieval 
city and medieval self-govern- 
ment and trade; of the age of 
expansion, when people became 
“no longer contented to be 
the audience and sit still while 


: 83 


vital topics in their proportion-. 


0 
> x 


the emperor and ihe pope told ica what to ie and viiege to 

think”;'’ of the mercantile system; of the great reaction, when 

“they tried to assure the world an era of peace by suppressing 
all new ideas,” when ‘they made the police-spy the highest func- 

tionary in the state and soon the prisons of all countries were 

filled with those who claimed that people have the right to gov- 
ern themselves as they sce fit”; of the growth of national inde- 
pendence which was too strong to be governed in this way; 

and of colonial expansion and war. f 
“And the moral of the story,” says Dr. van Loon, “is a simple 
one. ~The world is in dreadful need of men who will assume 
ou the new leadership—who will have the courage of their own 
visions and who will recognize clearly that we are only at the 
beginning of the voyage, and have to learn an entirely new system 
of seamanship.” 

The book is profuscly illustrated with maps and sketches 
made by the author, who explains that these were “drawn for 
children and their ideas of art are very different from those of 
their parents.” There is also an excellent historical reading 
list for children. 

Elizabeth Ross Haynes has written for children, and 
especially for Negro children, a group of stories about the 
} lives of well known men and women of African blood— 
Unsung Heroes (Dubois and Dill)—who achieved the regard 
of their fellowmen through service or natural talent and hard 
'— work. The book tells of the work of Harriet Tubman in free- 
re ing her people from slavery during the Civil War; of Sojourner 
Truth, who helped to win suffrage for her sex; of Booker T. 
‘ Washington and his great educational work among his people, 
“is and of other Negro men and women who overcame the handi- 
- caps of their birth. The book was inspired by reading the life 

of Frederick Douglass, whose epitah has been written in his 

own words: “Do not judge me by the heights to which I may 

have risen, but by the depths from which I have come.” 

Jack O’Health and Peg O’Joy (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is a 

fairy-tale by Beatrice Slayton Herben, M.D., which binds to- 
gether a group of health rhymes and jingles written by the chil- 
e dren of Public School Fifteen in New York. One of these is 
§ the story of a naughty germ: 
Once there was a naughty germ 

That had no place to go, 
f But soon it found a hollow tooth 
“eee And there began to grow. 


Other germs soon thought they’d call, 
And in that tooth did stay, 

No toothbrush e’er disturbed their rest 
Nor drove those germs away. 


So in that selfsame hollow tooth 
Their mischief was begun; 

But oh! at last the dentist came 

ie And then how they did run! 


ie So brush your teeth with dental cream, 
And to the dentist go; 

es *T will help to keep the germs away 

: And save your teeth, you know. 


Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health, by Mary S. Havi- 
land (J. B. Lippincott Co.), will be particularly useful to teach- 
ers. Miss Haviland, who is the research secretary of the National 

Child Welfare Association, has carefully planned the three vol- 
__ ume series, two volumes of which have now been published. The 
___ method chosen to arouse the child’s interest in healthy living is 
_ the simple telling of facts through informal talks with Paul 
and Ruth. Each chapter is a complete incident with its unit 
_ of information, and at the close questions and suggestions are 
__ grouped unter the headings, Things to Remember and Things 
Apis tO Think About. The primer is entitled The Most Wonderful 
House in the World, and covers the mechanical working and 
_ hygiene of the body. Book One is called The Play House and 
in the play house built just for Paul and Ruth they discover 
: how many things should be considered in building and keeping 
a home. Book Two, which will deal with hygiene, will be pub- 
hed in the spring. 

~The Old Mines Secret, by Edna Turpin (Macmillan Co.), 
tries the thought of community cooperation for. the good of the 
hole village during the war. It is written for girls from eleven 
fourteen years of age. : 


PRODUCING AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS 5 


By Helen Ferris. E. P. Dutton & Co. 266 f Price, $ 
by mail of the Survey, $2.70. 


This book, by the author of Girls’ Clubs, is an a idfvakoaene 
house, not only of information but of inspiration as well, 
any one who is looking for help (and who, at one time or 
other, is not?) in suggestions either for a party or for an en 
tainment to raise money. , 
Specifically, Miss Ferris gives definite directions for sth 
“stunts” such as The Man Who Shops for His Wife; adapg 
tions from popular newspaper cartoons such as Oh, Man! 
Powerful Katrinka; piano stunts; take-off movies; magician b 
lesques; various opubie songs acted or adapted: tableaux; 
amateur circus; minstrel shows. ‘That the material given 
thoroughly ‘servicable and practical may best be proved perht 
by the fact that, because our office boy asked to borrow the b 
for an evening party, this review is somewhat belated. 


Besides the party stunts will be found chapters helpful 
girls clubs, Girl Scouts, Americanization groups, etc., that 
to demonstrate in some dramatic and popular form their oy) 
organization activities. There are helpful chapters on public}: 
and one on Putting the Program On and Over, and an excelle, 
list of sources where further suggestions as to programs may 
found. 

But valuable and suggestive as the various stunts aie § 
grams are in themselves—and it is very evident that they are 
product of a rich and varied practical experience—the be 
makes an equally valuable contribution in its emphasis on 
qualities of imagination and creative adaptiveness—the intangiby” 
values that make recreation what we social workers are so forP® 
of characterizing as “constructive.” eh 

Those of us-who are so busy doing things that we have ™ 
time left for passing on useful information concerning thing” 
done cannot be too grateful for a writer like Miss Ferris wh 
has assembled for us all such necessary material in an attractiy 
orderly and best of all, an inspiring form. 
eres Hopgarr. | 


THE STAR-CHILD AND OTHER PLAYS 


By Rita Benton. The Writers’ Publishing Co. 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 
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The essential quality of a play to be given by children is si 
plicity—of action, of setting, and of emotional appeal. 
is equally true of plays suitable for acting by the more 
sophisticated of our foreign-born residents, whose loye of di 
matic expression is frequently difficult to gratify with a p 
which will convey the impression of reality. For workers 
either of these groups, this volume will prove a joy. M 
Benton’s settlement experience is evident in the eight plays in 

all adapted from stories or poems, which have been acted 
children with the simplest of settings and costumes, and 
a minimum number of rehearsals. There is nothing, 
in the themes or in the treatment which would limit th 

child actors alone, and the peasants, medieval kings and 
gars, and the arabs who make the characters of the major 
of the plays, are equally suited to older players. The plz 
are varied in subject and in dramatic quality, but all of th 
have a simple, direct dramatic appeal which makes them ¢ 
tinctly “plays that will act” and not merely pleasant readi 
The book contains brief but adequate stage directions and 
cellent photographs which are better than many pages of ¢ 
tume description. Acnres Murray CHAMBER 
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GAMES—SCHOOL, CHURCH, HOME 


By George O. Draper. Association Press. 
$1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 


This is a well arranged handbook of over three fendi 
to be used in directed recreation. Games, grouped 
‘to the ages of the players, for school room, school yard, 
home and church, sociables, athletic meets and festi’ 
described in English that is easy to follow. The com 
been successful in finding games for which the eq 
playing is ee A convenient volume for thé p 


143 pp I 
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TION AND AUTOSUGGESTION 
Charles Baudouin. ‘Dodd, Mead & Co. 349 pp. Price, 
; by mail of the Survey, $3.70. 
*S UNCONSCIOUS SPIRIT | 

Wilfrid Lay. Dodd, Mead & Co. 337 pp. Price, $2.00; 

aail of the Survey, $2.15. 
deg “s SHOANALYSIS, SLEEP AND DREAMS 
_ André Tridon. Alfred A. Knopf. 160 pp. Price, $2.00; 
mail of the Survey, $2.20. 

ICISM, FREUDIANISM AND SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY 
“Koi Dunlap. C. V. Mosby Co. 173 pp. Price, $1.50; 
mail of the Survey, $1.60. 

“<8 MIND OF A WOMAN 


a om 150; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 
~ “TAN BEHAVIOR 
_. | Stewart Paton. Charles Scribner’s ‘Sons. 465 pp. Price, 
"150; by mail of the Survey, $7.90. 
~ 1) AND WORK 
5 ‘Charles S. Myers. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 175 pp. Price, 
if 755 by mail of the Survey, $1.85. 
: ‘PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


-.» mail of the Survey, $3.15. 
4cTICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 


sq C. B. Burr. F.A. Davis Co. 269 pp. Price, $2.00; by | 


voeghil of the Survey, $2.10.- 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT AND FEELING 
TBAT ‘Charles Platt. Dodd, Mead & Co. 290 pp. Price, $2.50; 
Sail of the Survey, $2. 70. 
ofessor Baudouin, in his description and analysis of the 
‘of the so-called New Nancy School, under the leadership 
rof, Emile Coué, has given us a very thought-provoking 
*“§ > Without any necessity for a full and uncritical acceptance 
i¢ Freudian doctrines, the unbiased student and observer 


=* @in a judicious application of the principles brought to light | 


_ psychoanalysts a very worth-while addition to existing 
for influencing human thought and behavior. ° 

ra ¥ is. very difficult to make a psychoanalytic treatment avail- 
\Bfor the thousands of children and adults who would be 
: ted by it because they cannot afford the time nor the ex- 
© @ involved in this procedure. At Nancy, some of the funda- 
~| eal principles of Freudian psychology are employed in a much 
7 ‘practical manner than is possible through a strict psycho- 
‘= @sis. The patient is shown by means of some rather simple 
i iin ents the power and worth of auto-suggestion, and is 


‘of the unconscious, a storehouse of energies and pos- 
as well as the source of certain inhibitions and draw- 
mental health, is fully emphasized. 

ocedure as” Practiced by Professor Coué ought to prove 
y useful in free clinic practice where the)'tiime elé 
i nch an important factor. By means of a very simple 
imental es oa ‘an attempt is made to get the patient, 
ee ty young children, to realize more fully 


oe of his instinctive trends. “The book 


dar Paul, is unusually well done. 

new addition to his series of expositions of psycho- 
n iideisteioba Spirit, Lay attempts to explain 

‘movement on the basis of Freudian psychology. 


Pee not appear from the text. 
4 Pha -c rake ~eary & 
ne on " 


‘A. T. Schofield, M. D. E. P. Dutton & Co. 120 pp. Price, ; 


iF rederick Tracy. Macmillan Co. 246 pp. Price, $3.00; 2 


od in the use of this power for the guidance of his own 
and in overcoming certain debilitating nervous symptoms. | 


interested in mental medicine. The trans- 


ky agony to achieve this end, in view of 


Tridon has again written a book reflecting his really remark- 
able journalistic abilities. Like his other books, Psychoanaly- 
sis, Sleep and Dreams makes no claim for originality in the field 
of psychoanalysis. 

Both Lay and Tridon will probably continue to be needed 
by the psychoanalytic movement as long as the “scientific psy- 
chologists” persist in an attitude toward this movement such 
as is reflected by Professor Dunlap’s book, Mysticism, Freudian- 
ism and Scientific Psychology. MacCurdy has adequately dealt 
with this childish outburst of peevishness on the part of Pro- 
fessor Dunlap in the last issue of Mental Hygiene, and we 
will not enter into a discussion of the book here. As an example 
of how cheaply personal “scientific discussion” can become, 
the book takes first rank. 

In The Mind of a Woman, Dr. Schoffield summarizes his 
views on the differences between the sexes in a very readable 
and entertaining way. From the point of view of the modern, 
emancipated woman the book is apt to be a disappointment, 
especially because of its leaning toward sentimentality. 

Professor Paton has written a very learned and valuable 


book, Human Behavior, which deserves much.more adequate 


treatment than the mere mention which we are obliged to give 


it here. We fear, however, that the usefulness of this book 


will be unnecessarily limited because of the learned language 
employed. It is to be regretted that such an able expositor as 
is Professor Paton in conversation should have allowed his 
professorial erudition to lead him into the writing of a book 
which is quite beyond the mental grasp of the average individual. 
It is the common average man who needs some insight into the 
principles of human behavior, and it is a pity that this depend- 
able book is apt to have such little attraction for him. As long 
as professors will persist in writing books which are quite in- 


‘accessible to the average man, practical psychology will remain 


to be exploited by laymen, and by the same token will be fre- 
quently misrepresented. 

Myers furnishes a fair and sympathetic survey of the contri- 
butions to the psychological aspects of efficiency in industry un- 


* der five headings: movement study, fatigue, selection, incentive, 


and unrest. It is a very large and important subject and neces- 
sarily dealt with in this small volume in a too generalized and 
cursory manner. Nevertheless, for a rapid orientation in this 
field, the book serves a good purpose. 

The Psychology of Adolescence represents an attempt to fur- 
nish a survey of the field of adolescence and is designed as a 
reference book for educators and religious advisers. Through- 


‘out the book, the aspects of religion and moral principles are 


largely stressed: a presentation of this kind will no doubt meet 
a meed among the class for whom it was written. As a scien- 
tific presentation of the psychology of adolescence it leaves much 
to be desired, even failing in a number of instances to quote re- 
liable scientific data. 

The fifth edition of Dr. Burr’s very practical compendium 


‘on psychology and psychiatry for nurses and attendants, en- 


larged, will undoubtedly be favorably received. The book has 
served a very useful purpose in the past. 

Dr. Platt has written a very sane and readable summary of 
the well known facts of psycho-biology. While not as pro- 
found and erudite as is Professor Paton’s book on the same 
subject, it is much more practical in its composition and make- 
up, and ought to be widely read. BERNARD GLUECK. 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 
By Viscount Bryce. Macmillian Co. Two volumes, 508 and 
676 pp. Price the set $10.50; by mail of the Survey, $11.00. 


Here are the results of years‘of toil in the study of the people’s 


rule, including many journeys and protracted stay in foreign 


lands as well as the most comprehensive survey on the literature 
in this field that has ever been attempted. For this magnificient 


piece of work Lord Bryce has laid under obligation to him the 
whole world—except politicians who like to talk at large with- 
out taking the trouble of inquiring how measures or methods 
they propose or oppose have worked elsewhere. “The author’s 
attitude throughout is conservative and judicial in spite of the 
fact that his sympathies often lie with experiments in demo- 
cratic procedure or extensions of democratic rule, that, though 
they have failed because of minor flaws or accidental circum- 
stances, seem to him worth further consideration. His attitude, 
moreover, is always realistic and concerned with evidence rather 
than arguments, though sometimes his imagination and logic 
supply convincing reasons for success or failure which it would 
be difficult to deduce directly from the facts recorded. 

The plan of the book is, briefly, a section dealing with con- 
siderations applicable to democratic government in general; a 
detailed study of democracy in Athens, Spanish America, France, 
Ane Switzerland, Canada, the United States, Australia, New Zea- 
land; an examination and criticism of democratic institutions 
in the six last named countries; a synthesis of findings concern- 
ing all of them; and general reflections on the present and 
future of democratic government suggested by this survey. 

If there is any chief lesson from these studies, it is perhaps 
that democratic institutions have succeeded to the extent to 
which it has been possible to devise machinery giving a maxi- 
mum of concrete responsibility to large numbers of citizens. As 
a general rule a republic is best served which provides oppor- 
tunities by which its public spirited citizens may by stages as- 
sume larger and more difficult offices and where the govern- 
mental functions are sufficiently decentralized to permit of the 
widest participation of citizens in public affairs. 

Unfortunately, Lord Bryce nowhere comes to grips with 
the more fundamental question of what are the most desirable 
limits of the political organization of society. He has apparent- 
ly little or no comprehension for the strength of the present 
world movement in favor of a more functional exercise of au- 
thority—the separation, for instance, of police control from 
economic and educational controls now advocated in many coun- 
tries and by many writers. Taking a purely political view of 
social organization he deplores—without sufficient justification, 
it seems to the present reviewer—the multiplication of parties 
and other tendencies to interrupt the smooth working of the 
political machine. As a result of this limitation he sometimes 
is unable to suggest any solution for problems and difficulties 
which he himself discloses—such, for instance, as the trend for 
legislators and office holders to become more and more the dele- 
gates of their constituency or party rather than representatives 
expected to use their own judgment. Again, disregarding the 
enormous amount of voluntary international agreement on a 
non-political basis, he underestimates the possibilities of. open 
discussion and argues elaborately for the retention of secret 
diplomacy. ‘ = 

Not all of Lord Bryce’s information is up-to-date or de- 
rived from altogether unbiassed sources. ‘Thus, deploring the 
“over hasty grant of full political as well as private civil rights 
to the emancipated slaves” of the United States, he throughout 
exhibits but slight comprehension both of what the Negro has 
actually contributed to American life and of the change of sen- 
timent toward him both South and North. He certainly is 
misinformed when he affirms that, in the United States, “the 
tyranny of the majority which disheartened Tocqueville in 1830 
is not now visible at times of unusual strain, when national 
safety is supposed to be endangered.” Has he ever tried to 
wear a straw hat in New York before or after the recognized 
season—not to speak of expressing a sentiment favorable to the 
Non-Partisan League in Minnesota or to Japanese land settle- 
ment in California? 

The limitation of his outlook makes Lord Bryce pessimistic 
in regard to some of those problems of democracy which only 
a much broader sociological approach can dissolve. Thus he 
says that “‘attainments in learning and science do little to make 
men wise in politics.” Is not this like stating that no amount 
of learning in classic literature makes a good engineer? The 
truth of the matter is that with a more functional political or- 
ganization of society—or, what comes to the same thing, the 
breaking up of the political state as we know it today—a closer 
relation would be established between knowledge and the exer- 
cise of control. He is pessimistic also in declaring that a re- 
turn to autocracy is not impossible—a conclusion likewise in- 
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spired by the unproved assumption that politi 
sarily comprises every kind of social authority. ; 

So much for criticism. But it would be doing a 
to the student of democracy to leave him with the imp 
that these flaws detract from the essential value of the 
under review. For it has the supreme merit of being the 
in its field to enable a valid. comparison and judgment of " 
political systems on which for a long time to come thoseh.~ 
of the older and the newer republics are likely to be mo. 
The author refutes the fairy tale of the imponderability of 
man nature which leads many sociologists to teach that nd = 
can safely be predicted concerning the trend of social profi) 
While the same combination of circumstances that has 
rise to certain institutions, to certain successes and fai¥f 
can never return, there are inescapable natural laws i 
working of political principles and methods which apply ejr 
where and at all times. To have shown this, even 
within a strictly limited field of study, is, perhaps, the 
merit of Lord Bryce’s effort. B 


HOW MUCH SHALE I GIVE? 
By Lilian Brandt. The Frontier Press. 153 pp. Price $ 
postpaid. = ae. 

How Much Shall I Give, by Lilian Brandt, is a! unique 

tribution to the subject of contributions. It is a notable [7 

so far as I know, the first scholarly, thoughtful, comprehe 

presentation of the fine art of giving. i Hi 

Miss Brandt quickly dismisses the theoretical answers 
economics and ethics as affording little practical help. {,. 
then analyzes the considerations which actually induce pe» 
to give and those by which people now decide how much to gy: 
she considers how much we know as to the amount which), 
individuals and as groups, we actually do give. She then” 
sonally conducts the reader through the answers of the pai; 
the Babylonians and Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, ji 

Hebrews, the people of the Middle Ages—the recent past {” 

the present, bringing us up to the days of the financial feb 

ations and community chests. It is astonishing to find Hi” 
constant a factor in human life giving has been from the ea 
periods. It is somewhat reassuring to find that the habit 

developed so very early in human society and has persisted 1 

all changes, even though the best minds have not succeeds 

evolving any consensus of opinion upon it. Possibly the a 

may seem to some to detain us too long in the medieval 

but it is done in a charming style. She then consider 

American Ideals, such as they are, and what there is of th 


The last chapter is entitled The Question Answerec¢ 
most readers will find the answer, as the author anticipat 
hard saying.” They will have hoped to find either some m 
matical scale or some concrete suggestions by which to appi 
a mathematical determination of what their support or 
contributions ought to be. "What they are told is that 
must study the needs and agencies of their localities and 
each should give “such a part of his income as his info 
intelligence, guided by a sincere concern for the common we 
dictates.” Find out the facts, think hard and be public-sp 
—this is, in substance, her answer. , 


Miss Brandt’s book was submitted in a competition fo 
prizes offered by the American Economic Association on 
stantially the question stated in its title. It did not rf 
either prize, though it received favorable mention and w 
number 3, as the chairman of the Committee on Awar 
plains in an introductory note. It is interesting that the 
winners did undertake some calculations by which one 
arrive at a mathematical determination of his duty in the 1 
of giving. I fancy, from a summary of the prize essa 
tained in an advertisement at the of the volume, that they 
leave one even more bewildered. Nevertheless, I must ¢ 
to a sneaking wish that Miss Brandt had gone furthe: 
dicating how, having got the facts, having achieved a public 
one should proceed to substitute a satisfying basis 
haphazard guess in determining for how much or hot 
the checks shall be drawn, if at all. For most p 
practical question, as it arises, is probably this: H 
of that portion of income not required for present 
be laid aside for my future rainy day, and’ how 


The Income of the United States 


A brief summary of an exhaustive statis- 
tical analysis of the income of the United 
States for each year 1910-1919. It is in- 
tended for the use of the citizen, in deter- 
mining the adequacy of the nation’s pro-, 
_duction to meet the living needs of the 
population. In this purpose, the size of 
the surplus over the minimum amount 
necessary to support life is given especial 
attention, for it is from this surplus that 
taxes, new investments and higher stand- 
ards of life are drawn. The changes in 
the distribution of income brought about 
by the war are also estimated, 

3) ‘(Probable Price, $1.50) 
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Industrial Problems and 
Disputes 


This book deals with the conditions which 
have specially caused the unrest in indus- 
try in the last twenty years and makes 
practical suggestions for the amelioration 
of the struggle between capital and labor. 
It is illustrated by anecdote and hitherto 
unpublished details. ($5.00) 


The New Society 


This brief book does not accept socialism, 
or democracy, or any of the other catch- 
words which people mistake for social 


learn 


Chief Industrial 
missioner and as 
rman of the Gov- 
vent Arbitration 
imittee under the 
sh Munitions of 
Lord Askwith 

7 been settling the 
important Brit- 
labor disputes of 
' ‘ast twenty years. 


“\Gpany). From his 


youth; Walter Utopia, it formulates practical programs 


which will distribute the manual and in- 
tellectual labor of the world, adjust in- 
dustry and government so as to get rid 
of lifelong and hereditary barriers, and 
keep distinctions of class in a constant 


al and influential 
tM Ras kere asc to at state of flux. 
man of action, 


Handbooks on International 
Relations 


“Causes of International War,” 
G. Lowes Dickinson 


of “Letters - “Patriotism and the Super-State,”’ 


‘hor 
Chinese Official,” J. L. Stocks 
Publicist and de- “Nationalism,” G. P. Gooch 


ful essayist. “Diplomacy Old and New,’’ 


George Young 

“Economic Imperialism,’? L S. Woolf 
“The Workers’ International,” 

: R. W. Postgate 

_ “Unifying the World,” G.N. Clark 

(Each volume $1.00 net) 


My Years of Exile 


“Highly readable and almost a Who’s 
Who in the history of European Social- 


Soctalist ‘ a 
ake aE ism.”—N. Y, Evening Post. ($4.50) 


ermany. 


EDERIC 
HOWE 

or of “European 
s at Work,” etc., 
er Commissioner 
mmigration, Port 


Denmark: A Cooperative 
Commonwealth 
An account of Denmark as a democratic 
commonwealth, governed -largely by 
farmers in which cooperation has been 
carried to a higher point of development 
than in any other modern state. ($2.00) 
Profits, Wages and Prices 

san “There has been endless diséussion of all 
these matters, but nowhere else so com- 
_ prehensive a presentation of essential 
on facts joined with clear and suggestive 
| analysis.” —Professor O. M. W. Sprague 
bm PS oak the New York Evening Post. _ ($2.00) 
Lak. 


goals. Dismissing all dreams of a social 


($1.60) 


INTER- 
CHURCH 
WORLD. 
MOVEMENT 


Under the 
Direction of 
Bishop 

F. J. McConnell, 
D. A. Poling, 
G. W. Coleman, 
N. Van Der Pyl, 
A. W. Taylor, 
J. McDowell, 
Mrs. F. Bennett 


ZECHARIAH 
CHAFEE, Jr. 


Professor of Law in 
Harvard University 


R. H. 
TAWNEY 
Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, late 
member of the Brit- 


ish Coal Industries 
Commission. 


SAMUEL J. 
HOLMES 


Author of “The Evo- 
lution ~of Animal In- 
telligence,”’ Professor 
of Zoology, Univer- 
sity of California, 


HAROLD J. 
LASKI 


Author of “The Prob- 
lem of Sovereignty,” 
“Authority in the 
Modern State,’ etc. 


OLIVER 
WENDELL 


HOLMES 


Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 
“One of the sincerest 
democrats that aris- 
tocracy has ever pro- 
duced.” Boston Trans- 
cript. 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, | WEST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Public Opinion and the Steel 
Strike of 1919 


Ten years ago public opinion began to 
break against the twelve-hour day, but 
until the publication a year ago of the 
Interchurch World Movement Report on 
the Steel Strike (cloth, $2.50; paper, 
$1.50), public opinion did not know that 
over 100,000 workers in the steel industry 
still rise in the dark, work twelve hours, 
go home in the dark, isolated in the steel 
plants from family and nation. These 
sub-reports are the basis for the first 
book, and reveal the attitude of pulpit, 
press, police and other public agencies to- 
ward the workers during the great steel 
strike of 1919 and since. 

(Probable price, $2.50) 


Freedom of Speech 


“A book with which every judge and 
every lawyer should be familiar as a 
matter of professional routine; every 
newspaper editor should know it by 
heart. This calm, scholarly, sane exposi- 
tion of very -recent history sounds like a 
clear bell in a moral fog.’—New York 
Evening Post. ($3.50) 


The Acquisitive Society 
A book on the moral basis of unrest. 


“Destined to be regarded as a. classic 
masterpiece upon its subject. ‘The treat- 
ment is at once profound and brilliant.” 
—Dickinson S. Miller, in the New Re- 
public. ($1.50) 


The Trend of the Race: A Study 
of Present Tendencies in the 
Biological Development of Civil- 
ized Mankind 


This volume makes available to the lay- 
man the latest results of scientific study 
in regard to the various forces which are 
at present modifying the direction of 


human evolution. ($4.00) 


The Foundations of Sovereignty 
and Other Essays 


An attempt at the reconstruction of polit- 
ical theory in terms, not of decayed in- 
stitutions and traditional ideas, but of the 
actual institutions and needs confronting 
us today. ($3.50) 


Collected Legal Payers 
“These papers bring the touch of romance 
to philosophy. Should have a tremendous 
appeal to the thoughtful reader, and are 
not entirely for lawyers.”—Boston Trans- 


cript. ($4.00) 
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CHINA, CAPTIVE OR FREE 
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should I devote to the present rainy day of my neighbors on 
this globe? Are there not some standards which would help one 
im arriving at an answer? Miss Brandt seems to think not, 
and she ought to know, for she has thought more about it than 
amy one else appears to have done. I wish she would think 
again on that question of saving and giving. Maybe she will 
write another book on that. It also would deserve a large 
sale. Homer Forks. 


By Gilbert Ried. Dodd Mead & Co. 332 pp. Price, $3.00; 


by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 


- This volume is particularly pertinent and timely to the great 
debate upon which the United States and indeed the nations are 
entering. Confessedly China holds the center of the stage and 
she may be the key character in the drama that is to be enacted 
in the coming months at Washington. 

Yo the student who wants facts, as many pertinent facts as 
possible, and who wishes to see those facts in the light of a cor- 
rect historical background, and of impartial judgment and of 
goodwill to all parties concerned, this book can be unreservedly 
commended. As the author says of himself, and a reading of the 
yolume shows, he is “pro-Chinese, rather than pro-Japanese or 
even pro-American.” To the writer, the author seems to be 
pro-justice rather than partisan to any nationality. 

Particularly important for the average American is the first 
chapter, entitled Foreign Encroachments. The author shows how 
Great Britain and Russia, France and Germany and lastly Japan 

and even the United States have dealt China blow after blow. 
All but the United States have shared in shearing off her terri- 
tory, in gaining naval rights, concessions and spheres of influence, 
in exploiting her natural resources, in infringing on her sover- 
eignty, in interfering with her autonomy and administration and 
too often in resorting to intrigue and to promises that are not 
fulfilled. It is a distressing story that will cause deep humilia- 
tion to every reader who would like to believe that nations of 
the West are fair and honorable in their international relations. 
_ The story of America’s relations with China contrasts sharply 
with that of other countries. The way, however, in which we 
made promises in connection with the war and then failed to 
carry them: out at Paris is not calculated to increase our self- 
esteem. 

“Tn the main,” writes the author, concluding his introductory 
sketch of the many encroachments on China, “through the last 
two decades, Great Britain’s preponderating influence was pass- 
ing to Japan. To both, Germany was the great competitor, and 
next came the United States with Russia and France receding in 
matters of trade but still active in matters political. ... China’s 
unfortunate position today and the new crisis in her political 
existence, are involved in the events of previous years, wherein 

China was made to bend to the will of stronger powers.” 

_ Throughout the volume the author is thoroughly fair to Japan 
in spite of his strong interest in China. 

One hesitates to criticise a work so fair and so full of ac- 
curate information. It appears, however, to the reviewer, that 
‘the author has hardly given the reader adequate knowledge of 
-China’s own share in the responsibility for her present political 
chaos and pitiable plight. It has been largely due to the ignor- 
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“Social Aspects of the Jewish 
Colonies of South Jersey” 


by Philip R. Goldstein, 24 BP 


A Thesis submitted to the University of Pennsylvania in 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of “Doctor 
CEE ETE S 00 BATRA EBS EERE AMS RUM Ry RL ie Price, $1.25 


Write to author 


c/o Jewish Welfare Board 


149 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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ance and incompetence and corruption of her o  statesme 
diplomats that she finds herself in her present predicament! 
even now her claims for restitution by the Powers’ of their | 
rights and concessions, her demand for the withdrawal of i 
soldiers and police and her clamor for the abolition of 
territoriality, cannot be seriously considered by the govern) 
of other lands because of the nature of her laws and her adr 
trators. 
Every American will sympathize with China’s young le} 
who desire to have China take her rightful place amonjj 
great nations. But it is clear that a new type of Chinese acl \y! 
istrators, rulers and diplomats must arise; new methods mug .. 
adopted and great reforms must be put through in China}. 
ternal life and social order, before she will be adjusted tq, 
international life of the world and be ready to take her plait. 
one of the equal nations of the earth. Sipney L. Gutich \:i 
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CHARACTER-TRAINING IN CHILDHOOD 

By Mary S..Haviland.. Small Maynard & Co. 296 pp. F N 

$2.00; by mail of the sURVEY, $2.15. q 
Miss Haviland, research secretary of the National Child ¥ 
fare Association, has summarized the principles of the chard ' 
training of children in a very able and readable manner. 
sides being an accurate statement of many of the well kn} ”” 
guiding lines to be followed in educating the individual fo 
business of living, the book has the merit of being writte; 
plain and understandable English and of being rich in ij F 
trative examples which help very much in objectifying the 4 
In view of the many worthless, frequently carelessly w 
and occasionally misleading books on the subject of child tr| — 
ing which constantly appear on the market, it is particularly} » 
freshing to come across a dependable, common-sense staten} «: 
of the subject, and the reviewer unhesitatingly recommé 


of our youth. 


THE MEANING OF EDUCATION 


By James H. Snowden. 122 pp. The Abingdon Press. 
$.75; by mail of the Survey, $.85. 


A brief discussion of the general problem of education, im 
ing its objectives and the means by which those objectives 
be attained. The conception of the objectives of educati 
quite definitely modern, at least in most respects; but the 
derlying psychology is almost as definitely belated. Profe 
Snowden separates the mind into its three ancient parts, i 
lect, feeling and will, and proceeds to-plan the educatio 
each in turn. He does permit them to meet for a parag 
in “the unconscious,” but that seems to be a concession to: 
tain superficial movements in the field of psychology. q 
As an illustration of the belated quality of the psycholog 
this little book, the discussion of the subject of education’ 
expression may be cited. Here is the whole crux of mode 
educational discussion. Nothing is so much a touchstone ofm 
psychological point of view of a writer as his handling of # 
factor. Professor Snowden’s whole viewpoint is reveale 
the first sentence of this discussion; “Education develog 
power of expression.” For the best modern educational th 
expression is the most effective factor in the educationa 
cess: “No education without expression.” For Professor Si 
den it is the final outcome of education. ike 
SOCIAL HELPS ASPECTS OF THE JEWISH COLONIE 
SOUTH JERSEY ‘Ss ' b 


By Philip R. Goldstein. The League Printing Co. ( 
Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. : 


Many surveys are conducted in frigidly objective manner by 
siders. This is a record of the efforts made by Jewish 7 
grants to get out of the congested cities “back to the-soil. 
is refreshing to have here not mere hearsay, but the r 
personal studies made by a man who identified himself | 
life of the Jewish colonies that were founded original! 

by the fugitives from Russian tyranny. Dr. Goldstei 
during the past six years as resident director of the 

and cultural activities instituted there a decade ago’ 

ish Chautauqua Society. Mh? 


The writer has produced a reliable source- 
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wall By Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess 


IN 
| This volume defines and illustrates the principles of soci- 
1 | Slogy. It represents the investigation and thought of many 
| sading scholars in the fields of psychology, anthropology, 
i and sociology. If one would understand the social structure 
UU) ef his time he should read this book. $4.50, postpaid $4.70 
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7 -| Rural Community Organization 
| By Augustus W. Hayes 


‘chal’ « The author’s purpose is to arrive at the proper local unit 
f which lends itself to comprehensive community organization 
‘together with the forces to be organized and co-ordinated 
within the unit. $1.50, postpaid $1.65 
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‘Funeral Management and Costs 


<i vf. By Quincy L. Dowd. 


ie f | The author presents a scientific, authoritative work on the 
vat, gmportant but neglected problem of burial. Without fear 
er favor the book deals with funeral extravagances and 


‘econ! €emetery profiteering. It offers suggestions based on the | 


‘ascertained facts for a constructive program of burial, pub- 
lic management, and control, $3.00, postpaid $3.15 


Rural Organization. Proceedings — 
| of the Third National Country Life | 


» | Conference 


' This volume contains the inspiring addresses of the presi- 
dais of the conference, Kenyon L. Butterfield; Lorado Taft; 
OK § Galpin; R. R. Moton; and others. Every, person in- 
terested in rural life will find it exceedingly valuable. Mr. 
‘Taft's lecture alone is icickin the price of the book. 

$2.50, postpaid $2.65 


Some Newer Problems, National | 


4 ; 4 oe 

and Social 
'» | Vol. XV, Papers and Proceedings of the American Socio- 
ont oe Society. $2. .00, postpaid $2.15 


eb Gvpiniion, Genetics and Eugenics 
" ‘By Horatio H. Newman 


ma | While this is not a book on sociology it will prove of in- 


KI erst to social workers, It has been prepared to meet an ~ 


creasing demand for an account of the various stages of 
fi ferolndenary. biology condensed within the scope of a volume 
of Tenis size. %. 75, postpaid $3.90 
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Education for Social Work 
By Jesse Frederick Steiner 


The unusual demand for social workers during the past 
few years, together with the increasing recognition of the 
importance of professional standards in social work, has 
directed attention to the necessity for more widely extended 
training facilities that would be easily accessible to work- 
ers in all sections of the country. It is to throw light on 
this problem in the field of social work that this study was 
undertaken by the writer during his period of employment 
by the American Red Cross as National Director of Edu- 
cational Service. Paper; $1.00, postpaid $1.03 


Madeline McDowell Breckinridge 
By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 

An inspiring biography of one of the truly great women 
of modern times. It is more’ than a biography; it is a 


fascinating history of social progress in Kentucky and espe- 
cially in the city of Lexington. $2.50, postpaid $2.65 


_ Proceedings of the National Con- 


ference of Social Work, 1920 and 1921 


The publications of this organization are written by spe- 
cialists, men and women who are authorities in the various 
branches of social improvement. $3.50, postpaid $3.65 


The Press and Politics in Japan 
By Kisaburd Kawabé 

The purpose of this book is to show the influence of 
the press upon the political life of Japan, to indicate the 
process by which a state has made remarkable progress 
mainly through the development of communication, as a 
result of the modern printing press. The author studies 
politics from the social-psychological standpoint, and at- 
tacks the problems primarily from the side of the under- 
lying forces and processes instead of outward forms and 
structures. $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


The American Journal of ees, 


Albion W. Small, Editor 


Discusses in a scholarly and scientific way the social, 
religious, political, economic, and ethical questions of our 
modern society. It gives thoughtful consideration to cur- 
rent problems. Subscription price, $3.00 


Our new fall catalogue sent free upon request. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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of social movements in America. It won for him | 
the Ph. D. degree granted by the faculty of the gradua 
of the University of Pennsylvania, June, 1921. at 
. aires The Jewish colonies, the writer declares, constitute a p) 
A Book with a Distinct of the common rural problem of mae ais people. ~ 

ah rges participation in the program of rural reform propo 
Message be OuOua tee by they Natoial Country Life Association, and fostered | 
state and federal authorities!) What Goldstein has done 
South Jersey reveals what he and others may and should 
in a nation-wide movement to further the development of | 


thousands of Jews now on farms throughout this country. 
SOCIA Henry Berkowitz 


MENDENHALL LECTURES DUST 
DePauw UNIVERSITY By Mr. and Mrs. E. Haldeman-Julius, Brentano’s. 2 
1921 pp. Price, $1.75; by mail of the Survey, $1.95. 
Dust, like Poor White by Sherwood Anderson, drives ho: 
a real understanding of how the industrial Middle West gr 
out of the soil. Its industry was financed from the capi 
By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN stored up from the’ fabulous dollar wheat of the years follo 
Dean of Yale ‘Divinity School ing the Civil War. And the brains which built factories a 
ran them, laid out suburbs, sifted soft-coal smoke over the gre 
i ae ti deh Voertaitn ance and white old towns sin banked easy profits behind the ta: 
A study in reconstruction wl ; wall were largely farm brains. Y 
leaders of biblical history as the outstanding _ The leading characters are true Mississippi Valley typ 
figures, and the present situation of the world, They had, to be sure, the traditional shrewdness of 1 


e TN ara S New England farmer who in his turn had developed indus: 
as the aftermath of the war, as the chief poin out of agriculture. But the westerners, perhaps from a ricl 


of application. soil, grew a broader vision, a greater ambition. They want 
to raise bumper crops, to drive fast horses, to own pure-bi 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid cattle, to build the biggest factory. Above all, they wanted 
- make money, and they did. | 
Dust is one of the outstanding books which picture the nev 
parts of the country in the new way. It shows with relentl 
i THE ABINGDON PRESS understanding how a bar a life a grinding ve 
case a man finally in a shell through which he cannot bre 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York to any warm human relationship. The big barns dwarfing © 

drab little farmhouse, the electric lights in the stables dim 

the oil lamps in the kitchen, the man’s competence as a fa 
and his complete failure as a husband are all drawn shar 
against his consuming ambition to become rich. His wif 
thwarted, his son sacrificed. His lungs are full of the dus 
the prairies. Finally mind and spirit are choked with it 
Dust shows throughout the trained versatility of its authors, 
are equally at home as editorial writers in the Appeal to Rea 
and as essayists in the Atlantic Monthly. They have done sor 
thing entirely new in the world in writing on Kansas with n 
of the conventional Kansas trappings—the bleeding, Goyer 
Allen, the industrial code and Carrie Nation. A; PE 


Handbook of Social Resources of 
The United States 


A descriptive directory of nation-wide agencies con- 
ducting Social Service, Health, Education, Community 
Welfare, Americanization, Employment, Recreational 
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ag" and Related Activities. PRODUCTION INDUSTRIELLE ET JUSTICE SOCIALE | 
; AMERIQUE : 
ay lly Indexed ; Hl : 

ce 300 Pages of Text ene By Charles Cestre. Garnier Fréres, Paris. 342 pp. 
ie Price $1 Professor Cestre of the University of Paris recently speni 
ve, year in the United States during which he visited a number 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


National Headquarters: Washington, D. C. 


industrial establishments in different sections of the count 
The present book embodies the observations which he m 
during that tour of inquiry. His attention was concentra 
largely upon the experiments which have been undertaken 
fh = the more progressive employers. The field covered by sci 
tific management, personnel relations and the more maf 
developments of welfare work chiefly interested him. In 
work of industrial engineers he feels that American manaj 
have made a distinctive contribution to the productive foi 
of the world. This is a tendency that he sees cleaving 
class struggle which is perhaps a more familiar phen 
in European industry than it is in the United States w 
trade unions are anti-socialist. The American worker hz 
his own sphere, says Professor Cestre, the characteristic t 
of the nation for which American philosophy has create 
word—pragmatism. The American worker is, in his obse 
tion, practical; his theories are modified to conform to 
This factor as well as the recognition by employers of 
value of working out sound human relations in indus 
pears to the author to offer useful suggestions to France. 
book is interesting to Americans in that it presents, witl 
objectivity possible only to alien eyes, a careful pictur 
cent tendencies in this country. WituaM L. CHEN 


FOR TEACHERS AND COMMUNITY WORKERS | 
GAMES AND PLAY FOR SCHOOL MORALE 


This is an inexpensive booklet full of suggestions for the teacher 
and community worker among children. Graded games and sug- 
gestions for community activities make the book of, very practical 
value. Published by Community Service (Incorporated), One 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Price, $.25. 


Improve your appeal literature 


It must be better than ‘‘job printing.” I am helping many, by planning and 
printing things (in my own shop) that people read. @ Ask about my system of 
specifications, which (1) improves style, (2) reduces cost, (3) simplifies routine, 


Everett R. Currier, 27 East 31, New York. Mad. Sq, 83891 


Please mention The SuRVEY when writing to advertisers. 
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7 J. D.: Beresford, | G. ie Pacis sens 
lod; by ‘mail of the Survey, $2.20. 


aroused a great deal of interest in England—Mr. Beres- 
denies that his description of the civil war given in the 
- is in the nature of a prophecy. Indeed, what he has done 
show how in a typical community revolution would come 
t and manifest itself should present tendencies of class war, 
,,isrespect for Parliament and traditional political procedure, 
tolerance and frivolity be permitted to take their course. 
e the novel is written in a most realistic way, such an as- 
tion leads to the description of situations which the reader, 
author’s protestation notwithstanding, will regard as pre- 
fon of events based on a study of only half the tendencies 
“work to shape those events. A number of similar novels 
come from England in the last two or three years; none 
Mlyell written as this one nor so convincing in characterization 
D rincipal characters. But Mr. Beresford has merely added 
Wore distinguished failure to the failures that have gone be- 
») |The magnificent social and ethical teaching of his book 
i) been squeezed into the form of fiction until it has lost the 
ador of its appeal. In this form, it is inevitable that the 
n it leaves most strongly in the reader’s mind is not that 
nfidence and faith but of pessimism and bitterness. B. L. — 


y Pierre Hamp. Translated by James Whitall.. Harcourt 
race and Co. 206 pp. Price, $1.60; by mail of the eae 
75. 

Ras iba TaD moving, albeit dispassionate, , book. Without 


‘pretation. There is no extravagance of words, sentiment, 
‘ven of the sordid that mars much realism, in the twenty- 
A short stories which make this volume. If it is possible 
ick the best of them, Gracieuse, though no more nearly 
ct than many others, displays most completely in its brief 
h Hamp’s range of literary abilities. This is the story 
he gay little funeral-wreath maker. “On Sundays she set 
all covered with funeral ribbons, and there was a pink 
‘drawn through her dun-colored chignon, and it shook 
she laughed her little bird-like laugh. The wind played 
the tufts of hair at her neck that were too short to be 
in place by her comb. And she had a red ribbon tied round. 
neck. Children in the street stroked her white belt, and 
the blue ribbon bows at her nimble feet.” And at the 
there having been an end to this, “Graciecse sang her 
ier’s hopeful words, ‘Ca ira! Ca ira!’” 
amp, once a pastry-cook, is the chronicler of his own class, 
postle of justice and work, as he tells in the story of Fat- 
th, the oven-man. Although his satiric pen is bitterly en- 
d in a proletarian struggle, his sympathies are obviously 
the unfortunate, with whom they amount indeed to a 
s of comprehension, and for the portrayal of whose griefs 
as developed an art comparable in ruthlessness and beauty 
at of de ps a or Tchekoy. 


Ge Marion CLincH CALKINS. 


ERAL MANAGEMENT AND COSTS 
» Quincy L. Dowd. University of Chicago Press. 295 pp. 
ice, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.15. 


vagaries, the superstitions and the extravagances of funerals 
severely criticised in this new book of funerals and the cus- 
of burials. 
1¢ volume i is the result Ae years of study, observation and 
stigation. The author, apparently a minister, started from 
own observations of the excesses anid the exploitations of 
and ra eg his i inquiry into the subject by travels and 


countries. The method of the es is Be 
> equipment of the author to use the col- 


y y_ little new in the book and the regrettable 
or in the use of his material further les- 
findings. But the picture of funeral ex- 
n of defenseless relatives is cumulatively 


instances here and abroad, in themselves 


tak ye Peer T¢ * 


387 pp. Price, 


introduction to the American edition of this novel— 


x merely photographic, the author divests his stories of all 
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In Four Volumes 


MR. PUNCH’S 
HISTORY oF 
MODERN ENGLAND 


Volumes I and IT now ready 
Volumes III and IV published Spring 1922 


A chronicle of life'in England drawn in its essentials 
from the pages of the world-famous Punch—a_ history 
of the Victorians written by themselves. “Will not alone 
give almost infinite amusement to the casual reader but 
also provide indispensable information to even the most 
Serious minded student.”,—N. Y. Tribune. The illustra- 
tions—over 500 in the four volumes—represent the best 
work of Punch’s artists. 


As requests for the first edition will be filled in order of 
their receipt we suggest that you mail your order (to your 
bookseller, if convenient) at once. Order by set only. 
Volumes I and II will be sent you at once. Volumes III 
and IV next Spring. Remit for the entire set with order 

($20) or for two volumes now ($10) and for two in the 
Spring ($zo). 


A LONDON MOSAIC 


By W. L. GEORGE 


“Brilliant, satirical sketches of London places and Lon- 
don people. Mr. George knows his London intimately, 
and loves it well. He runs you around from Mayfair to 
Whitechapel, taking in the pubs, clubs and the ’alls on the 
way ... and all the time he is telling you stories in the 
‘That reminds me’ yein. When it is all over you will ex- 
claim: ‘What a night!’ ”—Philadelphia Ledger. $4.00. 


THE WINGS OF TIME 


By ELIZABETH NEWPORT HEPBURN 


A novel that brings home a too-often forgotten truth— 
life is something more than falling in love. Friendships, 
ambitions, work, have to be taken into account. The hero- 
ine of this novel has a happy, satisfying romance, but her 
life is full to overflow with more than that. $7.90. 


A CHILD 
OF THE ALPS 


By MARGARET SYMONDS 


The daughter of the famous historian and critic, John 
Addington Symonds, writes this fascinating romance of 
the Alps and of Italy. She pictures skillfully the intense 
power of environment over certain natures, centering the 
interest in a beautiful and beauty-loving heroine. $1.90. 


THE FALL OF 
FEUDALISM IN FRANCE 


By SYDNEY HERBERT 


Research has proved that the French Revolution—usu- 
ally considered purely from a political standpoint—also 
effected a great economic change. ‘This book deals with 


' the peasant risings, which finally produced a complete 


agrarian reconstruction. Any one at all interested in 
economics, especially students wanting a supplement to 
college texts, will find the volume of great value. $2.75. 


Write, mentioning the Survey, for a free 32-page illus- 
trated booklet describing fully all our Holiday publications. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 


Piet mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


Why Has Marxian 
Socialism Collapsed 
In Russia ? 


Prof. John Graham Brooks: 


A. M. Simons, Author and Marxian Scholar: 


the last twenty years.” 


The Social Interpretation 


History. 
Robert Rives LaMonte, Author and Economist: 


in a decade.” 


The Survey: 


anti-Socialists.” 


philosophy.” 


By LILIAN BRANDT 
With an introductory note by Frank A. Fetter 


Reviews current practice, motives and 
ideals, with their historical backgrounds 


“A penetrating and timely discussion, 

.. interesting not only to pro- 
spective givers, but to board mem- 
bers and social workers. No one 
who is trying to face his community 
obligations can afford to miss lit. 
I predict for it a spirited sale and 
feel that I shall be doing people a 
distinct seryice by inducing them 
to buy it.”—-Sherman C. Kingsley: 
Philadelphia Welfare Federation. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL WORK IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
A compact review of the field since 1900 
By EDWARD T. DEVINE and LILIAN BRANDT 


‘ 
y 
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“This volume contains a great deal of penetrating criticism 
of Marxian theory and much more effective criticism of that 
army of disciples who have outdone and so often undone 
their master. This book is to be heartily recommended,” 


“The most important contribution to Socialist theory of 


of History By Maurice William 


‘A Refutation of the Marxian Economic Interpretation of 


“Tt contains more real thought than anything I have read 


“The book should be read carefully by both Socialists and 


Albert Sonnichsen, Author and Student on Co-operatives: 
“<The Social Interpretation of History’ as a basis for our 
co-operative movement gives us the beginning of a social 


SOTERY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


62 Vernon Avenue, Long Island City, New York 
$3.00 at bookstores—$3.15 by mail—432 pages 


HOW MUCH SHALL I GIVE? 


153 + XIV pp.; 3 diagrams Price $2.00 


About 60 pp. Paper cover Price 50 cents 


fie: PRON TIER. PRESS 


100 West 21 Street New York 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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a contribution to our sentiment, if not to our exac 

of the subject. ; aes cis oe 
The author’s point of view is two-fold: that the state sip ~ 
control burial places, and that so far as possible cren 
should supercede burial in the earth. His citations from } ~ 
pean experience of the value of state control of burial } 
are not as convincing as they might be because in the first 
the universal plan of classifying burials according to ranl 
economic status of the dead, which perhaps makes such cc 
and supervision possible, would instantly be repudiated in 
country. It is the passionate conviction and intent to trar 
that conviction into the reality that democracy means eqi 
which is largely responsible for the lavish display of the 
and of the near-poor at funerals. The correction of thai 
fortunate aspect of a highly desirable conviction will 
effected by state regulation of cemeteries. The further 
cism of the overseas governmental regulation is that it doe 
cover the items which give the opportunity for extravagé 
the casket, ornamentation, and celebration. 
As for the author’s argument in favor of cremation the 
little in the modern aspect of the subject to use against 
method of disposal of the dead body. His figures do not 
cate that, relatively to the population as a whole, cremati¢ | 
making much headway, although, relatively to itself, it s 
to be gaining fast. Frank J. Bruni 
Bh i 


IS AMERICA SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY? Gg 


By William McDougall. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 218 
Price, $1.75; by mail of the SurvEy, $1.90. 


Professor McDougall is afraid that America is not sufficie 
alert to the dangers that lurk in the “melting pot.” He # 
statistics that prove (to himself) that Anglo-Saxon civili 
is threatened in its vital physical bases through the over-hi 
efforts to assimilate large masses of other white groups and 
large Negro element in our population, He seems to seg, 
American nation “dancing gaily down the road to destruct 
and he sees in this “the greatest tragedy in the history of m)_ 
kind.” But he can use his statistics in fearful and wondeiy’ 
ways. Is the case for “white supremacy” and the “great Fa} 
so bad that statistics have to be manhandled in order to §p) 
tect an argument? ‘This book’ has a large array of vali 


a 


facts and arguments; but its sincerity will be questione \} 
many, since certain parts of it are so obviously propagam}i 
i 


in character; and its permanent usefulness is not likely 
some of its arguments are obviously dictated by temporary 
ditions. ska 

ie sq 


SOCIOLOGY AND ETHICS 


By Edward Cary Hayes. D. Appleton and Co. 354 ool 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. F 


This is a good book through which to get that long look : 
which is needed by everyone engaged in the business of 
mediate reforms. It pleads for a plan of social agreeme 
the basis of the objective, scientific study of men’s capa 
for better behavior. Its general tone is hopeful and encoi 
ing. At times, to be sure, the author seems to forget thz 
is the ethics of but a single school and that the “reason” » 
he quite properly exalts as a method of socialization leads | 
thinkers to formulations different from his own. But this 
not detract from the chief usefulness of the book, its ¥y 
plea that the making of character be kept in mind as the 
mount justification for all social effort and that “charact 
to be formed not by miraculous agency but by intellige 
zation of the tendencies of human nature.” 

Henry NEuMA 
MODERN SOCIAL MOVEMENTS ‘a 


By Savel Zimand. H.W. Wilson Co. 260 pp. Pric 
by mail of the Survey, $2.00. 


BS 


| 


There have been several small volumes of late attemptii 
set side by side the main principles and programs of the 
movements that animate and divide the progressive 
Europe and America—notably Bertrand Russell’s Roads 
dom and Victor Gollancz’ Industrial Ideals. Mr. Zim: 
attempted and very successfully carried through a task 
more limited and more comprehensive than that of 
these authors. His descriptive summaries and bi 

provide a more concrete introduction to trade v 


j 


eee Set ee eee a ee 


shin, Seaodall Eauceeel coun- 


1 anarchism than any other book; and 
his comment and his references are strictly up-to-date. He 


tive, feegtonend of thse: causes, and by the omission of 
iographical material which, though remotely interesting to 
ecialist, is not easily accessible to the ordinary student of 
at events or social movements and, therefore would be an 
umbrance rather than a help to the reader to whom the book 


the outlook and program of diverse groups and parties in 
pepuntries surveyed are admirably though briefly described. 
ii tle only hopes that the publishers will follow the precedent 
y have established with other of their publications in issuing 
rthet ised editions whenever time and circumstance may render 
ii one inadequate, and that a rapid sale will make this re- 
on possible at frequent intervals. B. L. 


r | Sbhaad AND SYSTEM IN GIVING 


y Elwood Street. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
as. by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 


is book, written with “a feeling of tremendous humility,” i 
‘ed by its author a “little guide book which strives to de- 
‘be for wayfarers through the land of life one of its pleasant- 
‘routes.’ Many who read the guide book will be led to fol- 
the route, for the style is clear and graphic. It would make 
lerviceable manual for classes, especially in Sunday schools. 
Che opening chapters, Why? and Whence? are stimulating, 
the chapters which follow have so broad a scope that the 
itment is necessarily condensed and sketchy, though a read- 
| style is maintained. Nearly the whole field of modern. 
‘rity is touched on, and it is surprising that so small a book 
‘@ do so much so well. The final chapter, Whither? is as able 
“Gthe opening chapters, and the whole book, though of little 
jue » for protessenehs: is of substantial value for amateurs. 
Freperic ALMY. | 


UAL FOR HEALTH VISITORS AND INFANT WELFARE 
“WORKERS 
y several writers. Edited ty Mrs. Enid Eve. William 
Vood & Co. 194 pp. Price, $3 00; by mail of the Survey, 
3-15. 
Mis is a carefully ppenared outline of visiting nurse and medical 
tector duties, as conducted in England—interesting, but not 
ays applicable to conditions: in this country. The history of 
development of public nursing and inspection is briefly coy- 
k The legal and statutory requirements and regulations 
given in detail, also quarantine regulations. There is a 
}pter on infectious diseases, detailing early symptoms and 
eral treatment. Another chapter on the tuberculosis visitor 
“es in simple outline many workable suggestions. 

‘or the social worker, visiting nurse, and public health offi- 
, the manual is of interest as be dinar the comparable work 
another country. 3 H. W. Coox, M. D. 


SE TEACHER 

By F. B. Panionel Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1.25} by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 

is is a volume of the Vocational Series, which includes also 
e Engineer, The Newspaperman and The Ministry. It is 
tten by a former superintendent of schools of Ohio, and 
$sents in brief range the main arguments for the vocation of 
stl teacher. A book of inspirations, dealing with some of the 
gat “Pmpensations” which the teacher finds in.a world that must 

are him but does ‘not greatly care for him. 


DE UNIONISM AND LABOR So Sy | se a coche ag SER- 


161 pp. Price, 


re 


yu 


= R. — Ginn and Co. 823 pp. Price $4.00; 

the Survey $4.30. 

| by Professor Commons, who is now the dean 
‘rial students in this country, is an assembly of articles 

jae a large number of writers who deal with various aspects 

ry. It is designed as a source book for students and 


labor management, labor unions and industrial law 
pics under which a variety of data is presented, 

ded are widely representative and the contri- 
é RIV eS 


» tax, socialism, guild socialism, syn-— 


) tra rimarily addressed. “The differences and shades of difference — 


142 pp. Price, 


ete ceontere. Security in industry, the labor © 


To put people on their feet if they have not the 
strength to keep standing. Health and energy must be 
put into the young people of today to give them cour- 
age and endurance for tomorrow. Augusta Rucker, 


M.D., long interested in prevention rather than cure 
has prepared for the use of leaders— 


Ten Talks to Girls on Health 
by Augusta Rucker, M.D. 


A series of simple, sensible talks designed to arouse 
the interest of girls in the essentials on health. The 
talks are straight-from-the-shoulder advice on such 
subjects as Food, Teeth, Exercise, Drugs, Love and 
Health, and World Health: The captions are at- 
tractive—A Bad Food Tube; the Source of Blues and 
Failure; The Feet on Which We Stand or Fall. 

Price, Boards, $1.00 


Other Books on Health and Recreation 


Ice Breakers 
by Edna Geister 


No library is complete without this fun-making, play- plan- 
ning little volume which holds the key to the success of 
every conceivable kind of a party. Price, $1.35 


Ice Breaker Herself, The 


by Edna Geister 


Miss Geister has helped thousands of people all over the 
country to break the ice. In her new books she tells us 
how. she learned to do it and outlines her methods,—which 
have always made parties of old, young or indifferent, social 
events, : Price to be announced 


Health Inventory 


This is an inventory of an individual’s health which may. 
be made by the individual herself. Price, x5 cents 


Health and the Woman Movement 
by Clelia Duel Mosher, M.D. 


“This book not only destroys many long established theories 
as to what women cannot do, but it sets forth a constructive 
form of health building, based upon simple abdominal 
muscular exercise, which if followed should eliminate the 
health problem from the woman movement for all time.” 

The Public Price, 60 cents 


_Any movement with a membership of 110,000 young 
girls is of interest to the social worker. October 1st 
will be the publication date of: 


The Girl Reserve Movement 


A complete manual of the girls work program of 
the Y. W. C. A. with suggestions for activities, recrea- 
tional, educational, religious, and a survey of the ele- 
ments of adolescent psychology. A reference book 
which is already in great demand by teachers and lead- 
ers of girls. Price, $2.00 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SNE Ness ec aaa eS SEE 


MATRON wanted in a child-caring In- 

4o1zr SURVEY. 

Hee eee ace ree eee eee acres ce esa RUAZAIRG LIT RAR aR 
WANTED: Working Superintendent at 

Home for the Friendless, in Scranton, Pa. 

References required. Address, 2000 Adams 

Ave. 

Pemiineiriesen cco a 


HEBREW Orphans Home, Philadelphia, 
Penna., wants a girls’ supervisor. Apply in 
own handwriting to Superintendent, z2th 
Street and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Penna., 
stating experience, salary demanded, ete. 
SEA EI SRA ee ec ee EE 

SOCIAL WORKER with training and ex- 
perience, wanted as secretary in Middle- 
town, Conn. Address Mrs. E. Kent Hub- 
bard, Middletown, Conn. 

EA Se iN ea ae ia es A Act AL 


WANTED: General Secretary for Charity 
Organization Society in town of twelve thou- 
sand in North Carolina. Salary $2000.00. 
State age and experience. 4021 SURVEY. 


SAE ae ea eno enn 


WANTED: Housekeeper—cottage mother 
Jewish—only thirteen inmates—sixty dollars 
monthly. Attractive position, full mainte- 
nance. Apply 469 River Street, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 


CASE SUPERVISOR, city of 100,000, five 
case workers. Salary $1800.00. Give train- 
ing, experience, and references. Associated 
Charities, 156 East sth Street, Erie, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED MATRON-—girls’ train- 
ing school—Southern state. Good disciplin- 
arian, physically sound. Salary $60 per 
month and one-half traveling expenses. Con- 
tract for one year. 4022 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES for all kinds of 
Write for 
free book. Aznoe’s Centnal Registry for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee: housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
tians, secretaries, governesses, attendants, 
51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


DIETITIANS for hospital positions in all 
parts of the United States. Write at once. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


LABORATORY TECHNICIANS for per- 
manent hospital and office positions. Excel- 
lent positions open everywhere. Write today 
if interested. Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Please 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
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Discounts on four or more 


112 East 19th Street 
"New York City 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 
Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. I. 
Box 5, East Side, Boston Office, Trinity 
Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Thursdays 1x to 1. 
Address Providence. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


"TEACHERS wanted for emergency va- 
cancies—public. and _ private _ schools, 
colleges and universities—all over the coun- 


try. Walter Agnew, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, experienced in case work, in- 
vestigation, teaching and public speaking, 
desires position in or near Philadelphia. 
4012 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position as Anaesthetist by 
Graduate Nurse; in hospital or doctor’s of- 
fice. Excellent experience. Aznoe’s Central 


Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 


——— eee 


WANTED: Position of Head Worker in 
Settlement or Community House in suburban 
town. Twelve years’ experience. Best of 
references. 4013 SURVEY. ~ 
a eR Ne 

EXPERIENCED well qualified School 
Nurse desires permanent position. Aznoe’s 
Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan 
Ave.. Chicago. 
ett OR SNE NEDA hc RSSICON LEE 8 20 


BOYS’ SUPERVISOR; ten years’ experi- 
ence in directing activities of boys’ clubs 
and boys’ camps, wishes to make change. 
3993 SURVEY. 
RSA ARE son SS UIE gM SNe 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER; experi- 
ence, matron, superintendent, supervisor, 
university, skilled domestic arts, wishes to 
make change. 4ors Survey. 
pe eM I UCI ES A ene 21 LAD Sel at ERIE 


GRADUATE R. N. years of experience, 
desires position as nurse in convalescent 
home or orphan asylum. 4016 Survey. 
SS he i AE ld EEE Sh 


SECRETARY - STENOGRAPHER, good 
education, desires position where experience, 
efficiency, initiative, are needed. Moderate 
salary. Intervale 7301 or 4019 SURVEY. 


BOYS’ WORKER, experienced director of 
club work, dramatic, and other activities, now 
available, New York City. 4020 Survey. 


DIETITIAN seeks post. Long experience. 
Capable entire chatge Diet Department. 
Mrs. S., 34 East 34th St, Bayonne, New 
Jersey. 


mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


-intendent 


wanted for publication. 


PRACTICAL COMMU 
CONSTRUCTIVE AMER ; 
vites correspondence. An exceptional” 
portunity to secure the services of a rec) 
nized specialist in immigrant education 
ten years’. experience directing commur 
wide Arfericanization, information and 
aid; unifying ‘racial relations; coordinat)| 
and systematizing existing agencies in |) 
phase of community service among imi 
grants. Executive and administrator; |) 
guist; forceful speaker. Experienced |} 
legislative reference, research, surveys 
investigations. 3980 SURVEY. SS 


SUPERVISOR—MATRON 


LADY with years of experience as Mat 
in institutional work, seeks position as sup 
or matron, school or nur 
Highest credentials. 4006 SURVEY. j 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, etc. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE — We b 
sell entire Libraries and smaller coll 


oO good books. Correspondence 0 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, 80-82 Fourth 
New York City, New York. ) : : 


PHOTOPLAYS . 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS send_ tod: 
free copy, America’s leading magazin 
writers of Photoplays, stories, poems, § 
Instructive, helpful. Writer’s Digest, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. “4 


«4 


MSS. WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, et 
Submit 


write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannib; 


BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


] 


After November first, four (4) bael 
girls. under 12 to instruct and care 
home in country. References given. | 
SURVEY. } 


REAL ESTATE 


An attractive 13 room residence with 
on plot 110x208. Fine place for large 
Only fifteen minutes from Penn s 

_ country surroundings. 


Price $35,000.00. . 


ADDRESS E. S. , 
200 BROADWAY, ELMHURST, 


FOR SALE—COUNTRY COT} 


Five rooms and sleeping porch, lot 50 
within 8 miles of New York. 


A. A. CHOWN, 


WANTED to buy boys’ “sur 
Give full d-tails as to location 
pects and when established. — 

ae” 


